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THE ORIGIN OF THE T TINS. 


A FEW MORE SUGGESTIONS FROM DR. MILLER. 





ix N page 216, GLEANINGS, Mr. Heddon presumes 
Ican tell where removable T tins were for- 
K\ merly merftioned in one of our journals. The 
first mention of them that I remember in 
print is that of which I speak on page 39, “ A 


Year Among the Bees,” and is in the A. B. J. for | 
1884, page 133. Mr.C. H. Dibbern there gives a de- | 


scription, I think his own invention. They were 
undoubtedly invented before this, although Mr. 
Dibbern probably knew nothing of it. I think Mr. 
D. A. Jones mentioned them at Cincinnati in 1882, 
but I may be mistaken. In 1883, at Toronto, Mr. 


Jones showed mea T super, from which I got the | 


idea. This super had the bee-space at the bottom, 
and the T tins were supported by square strips of 


wood, perhaps about %x%, running around the en- | 
tire inside edge of the super. This allowed T tins | 
to be placed at any point, and also allowed T tins of | 


different lengths to run the long way of the super. 
To Mr. Heddon I give the credit of the slat honey- 


board, and I think I would almost go back to wide 


frames if I had to give up the slat honey-board. 

I want to heartily thank Mr. Wm. Drew for call- 
ing attention, on page 217, to an inexcusable blun- 
der of mine. I had mentioned that T tins could be 
used over as well as under the sections; and my 
idea was, that the same size of tins would do. But 
alittle figuring will show,as Mr. Drew has done, 
that to use T tins at top and bottom, with 3%-inch 
separators, they must not be more than } inch deep. 
Ithink he may be right, that % inch is sufficiently 
strong; and if so, I see no good reason for making 
them larger. They can then be used over as well 


as under the sections. Until the matter is put to | 
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actual test I think we had better not be in great 
haste to decide that we want any T tins on top. 
There is no very serious difficulty without them. 
The sides of a few of the sections are badly daubed 
with propolis, but most of them are quite free, and 
the tops are very clean. The bottoms of the sec- 
tions have a line of glue along the edge of the tin: 
and if T tins are used over the sections I presume 
the tops of the sections would be marked the same 
way. AslIhave used them (without T tins on top), 
the tops of the sections look much nicer than the 
bottoms; and as the top of a section is the part that 
shows most, I think I would rather have the glue 
on the sides than to have the top like the bottom. 
So, although I show my fickleness‘in so doing, I 
must advise against T tins on top. Possibly we can 
gain all the advantages we want in an easier way. 
If T tins are put on above, I see no use for the side 
wings, for they support nothing. Sotake merely a 
straight piece of sheet iron or heavy tin of proper 
length, and 4 or % inch wide, as the case may re- 
quire, and we have all the advantage of the T tins 
without the glue-line. The objection that friend 
Drew makes, that the last T tin (or straight tin) is 


| difficult to insert, does not hold good with my su- 


pers, 17% inside length. I have just tried it, and 
they go in quite easily. With only 17% inside length 
there may be more trouble, as also in putting in the 
sections. 

Your plan, friend Root, of nailing on the six little 
pieces of iron at the factory is undoubtedly good— 
better, perhaps, than you think; for when you 
have every thing ready you can nai] ona great 
many pieces while the purchaser would be getting 
ready to nail on the first piece. 

I don't suppose I shall ever use an outside shell 
over my supers,(yet I’ve changed so many times it 
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is not safe to predict what I will or will not do), but 
I confess you have the better of the argument; and 
so long as you can conveniently do so, it may be 
best for you to make use of the outside shell. But 
if! must suffer the chagrin of giving up in this, I 
can twit you of omitting an argument—that your 
supers are lighter. I count this a matter of consid- 
erable importance; for where you are handling 
these supers all day long, a difference of a pound or 
more in weight may make quite a difference in the 
amount of ache you feel at night at your backbone. 
Please don’t come down too hard on me if I should 
hereafter get to using outside shells 

AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


I know advertisements are not admitted in the 
regular reading-columns, but I am in hopes Mr. Root 
will not notice this one, till the printer gets it too 
far along. I want to advertise that I have no bees 
to sell, no queens to sell, no hives, no supers, no 
nothing in the way of supplies of any kind, and I 
hope the friends will save the trouble of writing to 
me for prices. I am nothing but a bee-keeper, pure 
and simple. This for two reasons: First, I don't 
know that I should be successful in doing things 
satisfactorily, and I love my ease too well to want 
to be worried over it. Second, if the queen-dealers, 
the supply-dealers, and the bee-papers, have any 
right to exist it is because they have a basis in hon- 
ey-raising as a business that may be desirable and 
profitable. So I settle on the line that honey-rais- 
ing is my business. 

For one, I want to thank you, friend Root, for 
your words so kindly spoken of your most formida- 
ble rival. The longer 1 know Bro. Newman, and 
the more I know about him, the more I think he is 
aman who has the good of bee-keepers at heart, 
and whom we should sadly miss out of his place. 

Marengo, IIl., Mar. 21, 1886. C. C. MILLER. 
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HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 





CROWDING BROOD-FRAMES TOGETHER. 





MADE some experiments last season in cutting 
the 1-lb. boxes in two—that is, cut crosswise, so 

\ as to be 2% inches in depth for holding % lb., or 
about. Theory told me bees would not accept 
them as readily as full size, and they did not 
quite; but I do think the plan will work, as consum- 
ers will buy a 4%-lb. box when they wouldn’t more. 
These small sections, too, look very cunning and 
neat. My plan was to.use whole boxes on the out- 
side, al] filled with fdn. 1 used separators; and as 
I use only a 20-lb. case I got very even and full sec- 
tions. 1 use and make a side-opening case, with no 
glass sides, which tend to keep bees out of the out- 
side sections, and, besides, costs more. I am so 
well pleased with the little sections that I shall use 
many this season. I also used 1%-inch sections, full 
size, 444. I believe they are sure to get the bees at 
work sooner than a wider box, and can be used 
quite well without separators. But one great rea- 
son for the use of.separators is, we can feel sure of 
even combs, and can remove a single box and in- 
sert one with fdn., or exchange outside for the cen- 
ter, and allis well. But when'we use 1%-inch-wide 
box the case is different, as the bees, of course, are 
closer, and the combs are nearer to each other; and 
with only 24 boxes of the narrow ones, separators 
are not so much needed. One thing is sure to pay; 





and that is, to use full starters, or to fill within \4 
inch of the bottom of the section. 

How one can get along and use only starters in 
brood-frames, I never could see. I am a)ways get- 
ting drone brood in such, yet perhaps a whole hive 
of starters would come out all right. 

A great many ways to get bees into the sur- 
plus department have been given. I well remem- 
ber how the thought of crowding the combs close 
together flashed through my mind some time in the 
month of August, four years ago. It was a little 
late, but I tested it as best I could at that time. The 
next spring I made a thorough test, as reason told 
me it would work. I had noticed, when extracting, 
as I naturally closed combs quite near, that the 
queen would lay nearer the top than usual; and 
upon a second thought I said to myself, ‘* Keep 
them thus, and the bees can’t bulge them, and Mrs. 
Queen will use it, as she uses only % comb for work- 
ers.” The idea was in harmony with her duty. I 
wrote an article on it for the Lewiston Journal that 
season. I had never heard or read of any such plan, 
and I was reading four bee-journals and four news- 
papers. I was and am 80 well pleased that I make 
all my frames with half-closed ends, so as to allow 
only a bee-space. Some would object to frames at 
fixed distances, but the advantages are to me a 
great deal more than inconveniences, of loose, un- 
even combs and frames. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Halowell, Maine, Mar., 1887. 
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EMPTYING THE T SUPER. 


DE. MILLER SHOWS HOW IT IS DONE. 


S some of our correspondents fail to un- 
derstand the device and the method 
of emptying the T super, as described 
by Dr. C. C. Miller in his book, we 
wrote to him pporery Ease to get eve 

thingin readiness and put himself in an atti- 
tude for emptying the T super. He was 
then to have his photographer take a view. 
Friend Miller did as we requested, and, as 
you will see, has sent us a photograph illus- 
trating the manner of emptying. Along 
with the photograph he sent the following 
explanation : 

Friend Root:—1 have mailed you to-day a photo of 
myself in the act of taking out a super of sections. 
The hat on the table is one of my five-cent hats with 
veil attached. Beside itisa full super. Nextisa 
mallet, roughly padded (it was originally made to 
jar curculias off plum-trees), to hammer on the up- 
per edge of the super, as explained on p. 91,“ A 
Year Among the Bees.”’ In the book I used a heavy 
hatchet, or hand-ax, but I like this padded mallet 
better. On top of the two empty supers at my side 
lies a stiff case-knife, used to cut through the pro- 
polis which may fasten the upper part of the sec- 
tions to the super. I have just pushed the super 
nearly half way down over the sections, and the 
next instant it will drop down to the bottom of the 
inverted hive - cover, leaving the sections clear, 
standing on the bearing-board. An extra bearing- 
board lies on the table in front of me, in which you 
can see the notches cut in the sides to let the sheet- 
iron supports of the super puss through. The 
pantaloons lam wearing are the ones I generally 
wear in my apiary work, and are Newburgh over- 
alls, for which I paid a silver dollar. 


Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 
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In order that our readers may get all the 
the facts clearly before them, we take from 
Dr. Miller’s book, “*‘ A Year Among the 
Bees,”’ page 91, two paragraphs on this sub- 
ject of taking sections out of the supers. 


To take out sections with this arrangement, I 
place it in front cf me on the table—no fastening is 
necessary—so that the box inside the hive-cover 
shall be nearest to that side of the hive-cover which 
is next to me, and the end of the box which comes 
nearest the end of the hive-cover shall be at my left 
hand. The bearing-board is now put in piace, and 
pushed tight in the left-hand corner. The super 
full of sections is placed on the bearing-board and 
crowded close to the left-hand corner. IT now lean 
forward, throwing the weight of my body partly 
upon the super, and pressing with the left fore-arm 


upon the end and opposite side. Then with the | 


closed fist of the right hand I strike upon the fur- 
ther corner of the super at the right band. This 
breaks the attachments of the sections at this cor- 
ner, and then I strike upon the different parts of 


the super so as to get it started all around. Then | 


natural look to it. From its appearance we 
judge that it has seen a good deal of service, 
and no doubt its owner considers it, ill sha- 
pen though it be, one of the necessary ad- 
jJuncts to the apiary. Furthermore, i am 
sure our readers will be pleased to see you 
with your old clothes on and in your shirt- 
sleeves. I had a great deal rather take a 
look at a friend when he is full of business, 
and attending to his every-day duties, than 
to see him al! dressed up nice and slick. 
just as the photographer fixed him. All 
those who have seen Dr. Miller, I think will 
agree that the picture is a good one. There 
is nothing like having every thing arranged 
within arm’s reach. Unnecessary steps and 
unnecessary movements, as is shown in an- 
other column, cost bee-keepers a good many 
dollars. You see, Dr. Miller has directly in 
front of him one of his bearing-boards 

















DR. MILLER, AND HIS MANNER OF EMPTYING THE T SUPER. 


putting a hand on each end of the super, I push it 
evenly down and let it drop in the hive-cover. The | 
bearing-board is lifted out with its load of sections, 
and the now empty super is also lifted out. 

Itis often better, perhaps always, to run a case- 
knife around so as to cut through the propolis that 
may fasten the upper part of the sections to the 
super. The fist will become sore if used for much 
pounding, so 1 use a heavy hatchet or hand-ax. 
With this it is not necessary to strike heavily, 
whereus a light hatchet must be struck so hard that 
it would mar the super and not start the sections so 
easily It isimportant to bear down upon the su- 
per while striking. 

Friend Miller, you have followed our in- 
structions to the letter. We wanted you to ' 
look just exactly as you appear when you 
are at work emptying the super. Pho- 
tography, assisted by good engraving, is 
true to life. I think we all agree, that one 
of the special attractions of the picture is | 
that old hat shown on the left ; it has avery | 





which he will place on the box inside of the 


' hive cover, as soon as the other has been 


carried away with its load of sections. At 
his right are the supers ready to be emptied; 
at his left are the empty super-shells, all in 
arm’s reach. 

Now right here, Dr. Miller, I want to ask 
if it would not be possible for you to sim- 
lify your device for emptying the T super. 
Vhy not dispense with the hive cover? I 
know there is an advantage in having it, as 
it guides the T super so that it will come 
squarely on to the bearing-board without 
any hitching or catching. I believe you 
state this asa reason in your book ; but is 
this advantage of enough importance to the 
beedkeepers at large for them to go to the 
extra expense of the hive-cover, or some- 
thing similar to it, to assist in emptying a 
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super? If I were to make a device for emp- 


tying the T super, I believe I should make | 


one something as follows: Get a plain 
board, g inch thick, and just wide enough 
and long enough to slip down easily through 


your T super. I should, of course, notch it | 


letters he is obliged to pick up. Now, after 
you have watched the type-setter. go down 


to the garden and see the boy trimming 
| onions tor the market. Two large piles of 


out as you do yours. I should next makea | 
plain box, without top or bottom, 5 inches | 
deep and 4inch smaller in the outside di- | 
| for each onion he picks up; and then when 


mensions around than the’ bearing-board. 
Now. under the side of the latter [ would 
nail two cleats. The length of each would 
be equal to the inside width of the box. 
These cleats should be nailed on this bear- 
ing-board, so that it will set on top of the 
box, leaving it projecting 4 inch all around. 
Now, to empty the super | would place it on 
top of the bearing-board, being careful to 
get it squarely over. I should then empty 
the sections by crowding down the shell of 
the super as you do. This plan for empty- 
ing the super, I offer as a suggestion, and 
our readers can decide for themselves. You 
will notice that the only practical difference 
between emptying the T super as described 
by you and as I describe it above, is that I 
would dispense with the hive-cover. Per- 
haps the use of the latter embodies other ad- 
vantages aside from the one I have men- 
tioned. ERNEST. 
ro oO 


ECONOMY IN LITTLE THINGS. 


ESPECLALLY ECONOMY IN LABOR. 
“HE one thing that confronts us just 
“3° now in this age of progress is the ex- 
“pense of the labor required to do 
what we want to do. The farmer 
says he can not raise crops at the 
prices offered, and afford to keep hired 
help. If his boys will stay and work on the 
farm, hé can afford to keep on farming ; but 
when it comes to employing the average 
hired man, he can not do it. We meet this 
at every step. Many women prefer to do 
their own housework, because they can not 
afford to pay the prices for competent help, 
and so we are absolutely obliged to continu- 
ally come back to the problem of making a 
little strength doa large amount of work. 
Just now [have one thing in this line, in 
mind. It is athing I have spoken of over 
and over again; but Lhave been thinking 
this morning, a little despondingly, that, 
even if I keep on talking of it all the days of 
my life, there will be almost as much need 
of it when I get through as when I began. 
It is a sort of heedlessness that seems to 
cling to almost everybody. I do not know 
but careful housewives who do their own 
work have learned somewhat of it by sad 
experience; but the people I employ seem 
to be, a great part of them, a good deal 
alike in this matter. It is in preparing 
things convenient at hand, when we start 
out to do any work. The printers here in 
the tvpe-room have been obliged to study 
this matter, for they work largely by the 
piece: and printers’ cases have been plan- 
ned with much thought and ingenuity, to 
save having the hand travel over even an 
inch of space uselessly. Go and watcha 
type-setter. See how close he gets to the 












onions lie before him. It is early in the 
spring, and they are small, so there is a 
great deal of handling necessary. Well, you 
will be almost sure to find him with each 
pile so arranged that he must change ends 


it is cut and peeled he must change ends 
with the same onion again before he lays 
it down. This reaching and twisting of the 
wrist so many times tires him, and makes 
his back ache, besides taking more than 
twice the amount of time needed to do the 
work. Now,it is not abigjob to turn the 
whole pile the other end to, because he has 
them ona light wooden tray,and the tray could 
be swung around in an instant, or he could 
walk around and sit on the other side, then 
there would hardly be any need of picking 
up the onions at all. He can cut off the 
roots, peel off the outside covering, and just 
push them into the next pile, leaving the 
tops almost unmoved. 

The girls who are picking over the beans, 
of course want three dishes—one to hold the 
raw material, one for the bad beans, and one 
for the good ones. Well, unless I get my 
eye right on them when they start out they 
will have something a great deal too large to 
be handy, to hold their beans—may be a 
half-bushel measure or a bushel-box. Then 
they will get these three receptacles arrang- 
ed so their hands must travel a long distance 
to get them out of one box and put them in 
another. The consequence is, they are a 
great while longer in doing the work than is 
necessary ; and when tired out because of 
these waste motions of the hands, they do 
not know what tired them. It is true, the 
one who has charge of them, and sets them 
at work, should fix their boxes so that the 
beans will have to be moved only a few 
inches instead of feet (just like the types 
in the printers’ hands). But I have some- 
times felt as if mankind in general objected 
to these easy short cuts in doing work. A 
woman who does her own housework, and 
has the care of three or four children, learns 
these short cuts because she is absolutely 
driven to it. I tell you, my friends, it is a 
good thing for us to be now and then where 
we are obliged to economize. 

All over the factory and over the grounds, 
I continually find people doing work in the 
same way. One hand will be writing the 
name of a certain article on the outside of a 
package, over and over again, when the 
printers in the next room would print it 
ten times where she could write it once. 
Somebody who is putting goods upon 
shelves will get up and down for each single 
article, when elevating the box or basket up 
toa level with the shelf wonld enable him 
to do the work quickly, safely, and nicely. 
Farmers often do the same thing in carry- 
ing water down hill to their stock, where 
some sort of a cheap wooden spout could be 
made in an hour so as to let the water run 
itself. Other people will carry heavy bur- 
dens long distances, when a little fore- 
thought might have had the commodity de- 
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posited almost right on the spot where it is | 
to be used. The consequence is. a hired 
man or hired girl has to be called in, when 
a little forethought and a little looking 
ahead, and planning, might have saved ex- 
pensive hired labor, 

The worst part of it, however, is the point | 
alluded to in the middle of this article—do- | 
ing different kinds of haudwork, laying 
pieces of bee-hives or section buxes on the 
table in such away that you will be obliged | 
to turn every piece you pick up, end for end, 
before you can use it, and may be doing the | 
same thing before laying it down again. In 
nailing up work you not only want the 
right sort of hammer, and the right sort of | 
nails, but you want a good solid bench to 
pound on. We have just had some cast-iron 
slabs made, 2 ft. long and perhaps 18 inches | 
wide, to be laid on top of our work-benches, 
to pound and nail on. ‘lhe slab is solid 
iron, one inch thick or more, and the upper 
surface is planed smooth and level. Now, 
if you want to see how much such a thing is 
worth, just try nailing up work on a com- 
mon wooden table, and then try it by plac- 
ing your work on one of these iron slabs. 

The other evening Frankie was putting 
section boxes together with a little wooden 
mallet. 1 told him to take his basket vo one 
of the low benches, where he could drive 
his work together on the iron slab, and see 
the difference. Why, avery light tap of his 
mallet sent the joint home when he would 
have had to pound several times on the 
bench where he had been working with 
only an inch pine board to lay his work 
on. Try nailing up a bee-hive by having it 
rest on an iron anvil, or get a huge block of 
stone, and make the top perfectly level and 
smooth. You can smooth and level the 
top of any stone by first getting it chipped 
off by a mason, then lay aslab of stone on 
top of it, and grind it smooth by pouring on 
water and rubbing it back and _ forth. 
Whenever you have any kind of work where 
you have to do the same thing over a hun- 
dred or a thousand times, it will pay you to 
spend a little time in getting every thing 
just as handy and convenient as it possibly 
can be. If you build the fire every morning 
in the year, have matches, kindling, shav- 
ings, firewood, a sewing-machine oil-can fill- 
ed with kerosene, or Whatever you use, right 
close at hand; but have these materials 
neatly put away at the same time. Now, 
then, When you are replenishing the supply, 
get enough to last. 

We have a great many orders for samples 
of honey, maple syrup, etc. Now, if 1 did 
not almost fight about it, somebody would go 
down stairs after one bottle of maple syrup. 
Perhaps this person wouid try to fill a little 
bottle by pouring the syrup out of a jug. 
May be, before he got through some would 
be spilled on the floor, some on the clothes, | 
and some on the fingers; then a cork must | 
be hunted for the little vial; then a block | 
of wood with a hole bored in it to put the | 
Vial in, so it can go safely by mail; then | 
somebody must whittle a plug and have it | 
sawed off. Then the mailing clerk must | 
write on the block, “Sample of maple syr- | 


up.”” Then a piece of stout paper must be | 





hunted up to wrap the package in securely ; 
then some stout string to tie the paper, and 
then a pair of scissors to cut off the string. 

It is tinally ready to be addressed; but in 
doing it, various utensils have been taken 
from their places. Some clerk is wasting 
time hunting for his saw, and grumbling 
because somebody didn’t put it back. The 
same way with scissors, and the same way 
with string. Do you wish to kuow the 
remedy ? I will tell you. If we shall 
probably need 100 samples during the sea- 
son, get 100 vials just right; then 100 corks 


| just right; then have 100 blocks of wood cut 
| out and bored just right; stoppers to match, 


and blocks, are made at the same time on 
the turning-lathe. Some woman is then 
set at work at it, who has done similar 
work before. A combined tunnel and mea- 
sure is taken from the counter store. This 
utensil will fill a small bottle with any liquid, 
without wasting a drop, for the nozzle 
attaclied to the cap will go right into the 
bottle. When all are put in the bottles and 
corked, 100 pieces of stout paper are cut ex- 
actly right; then the printer prints a label; 
saying, * This is a sample of —— gallons of 
molasses that we have for sale,’ also giving 
name and address of the man who made it: 
One of the gizls who is expert in tying up 
pre gps then ties the whole lot at once: 

f they are to be used soon she also puts the 
postage-stamp on, and they are put in a neat 
little basket right close to the mailing clerk. 
The costof putting up the whole hundred 
has not exceeded 50 cents, or half a cent 
apiece, after the materials are all got ready. 
The former way it may very likely have cost 
10 cts, to put up just one sample bottle. In 
other words, we have, by an outlay of 50 ects. 
in labor, accomplished what might have 
cost toward $10.00. Now, even though you 
should not need more than 50 of the pack- 
ages, you will make money if you never 
make any further use of the last 50 at all. 
If you look about you and see what is go- 
ing on you will see this thing repeated al- 
most every day, and, to a greater or lesser 
extent, in every household. Of course, you 
must use judgment in deciding about how 
many of each thing you are going to need in 
the course of the year, for it does not pay 
to have a great lot of waste material lying 
around ; but if you make it a study, you will 
be astonished to tind the possibility of econ- 
omizing in labor by doing little things of 
this kind all at once, instead of going over 
the lng laborious routine every day or every 
few days. 

OO oO 


THE HONEY EXHIBITION AT THE CO- 
LONIAL. 





HOW OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE WATER DISPLAY 
HONEY. 


CE-y WILE our friend James A. Abbott, of 
Southall, London, England, was vis- 
iting us a few months ago, among 
other things which he brought from 
his native country he showed us some 

fine photographs which he himself had tak- 
en with his own instrument. Mr. Abbott is 
a natural genius; and among his hobbies, if 
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I may be permitted to call them such, is | 


photography. While at the Colonial, which 
took place at South Kensington, England, 
last October, Mr. A. secured some fine views, 
representing some of the choicest displays 
of a few of the exhibitors. Among the num- 
ber of photographs which he showed us, 
there was one which especially attracted our 
attention ; and as the photograph was a fine 
one, we concluded to have it reproduced in 
GLEANINGS by the Ives process, a process 
which imitates photography very closely. 
While the outline is not as clear and sharp 
as an ordinary wood-cut, we think the gen- 
eral effect is quite pretty. It gives a very 
excellent idea of how things must have 
looked in the: building where the exhibits 
were made. 


decorations ; and, if we are not mistaken in 
what we see in the picture, they even had 
tropical,plants interspersed here and there. 
On the right are two globes, which we sup- 
pose to be electric lamps. If the exhibition 
was lighted by electricity at night, the gen- 
eral effect must have been very pretty. The 
display of honey was not only very carefully 
arranged, but it was a very large one. Our 
friend D. A. Jones, of the Canadian Bee 
Journal, estimates that the exhibition build- 
ing where the view was taken is about 27 ft. 
wide, 96 ft. long, 12 feet at the sides, and 27 
ft. at the gables, with a self-supporting roof. 
The friends across the water, as well as the 
Canadian commissioners (who took no small 
part in this display) are to be congratulated 


for their enterprise in thus taking advan- 








A VIEW INSIDE THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


From the picture our readers will readily’ 


gather that the English have a fondness for 
making large and elegant displays of honey, 
both comb and extracted, in various sizes 
and kinds of packages; not only that, but 
they take great pains to make each package 
look as attractive as possible. You observe 
in the long row of exhibits shown in the 
foreground, that some of the counters are 


arranged in pyramids, and others in ter- | 


races. The arrangement is certainly very 


artistic, and the effect must have been pleas- | 


ing. 

If our memory serves us correctly, Mr. Ab- 
bott informed us, when here, that there was 
not. only one row of exhibits like the one 
shown, but there were six others of equal 
size and beauty. As if the di: ey of nosey 
were not fine enough in itself, our English 


brethren have summoned the aid of floral 


tage of this very potent means of advertis- 
ing. We learn that this honey-exhibition 
was of such general interest that the Eng- 
lish papers gave quite flattering notices of it 
—notices which were calculated to tickle 
the palate of the English people at large for 
good pure wholesome honey. We also learn 
that the Canadian exhibit of the Canadian 
commissioners attracted no small amount of 
attention, both as regards the quality of the 
honey and the style of package. ‘Amateur 
expert,” in the C. B. J., gives it as his opin- 
ion that the commissioners must have real- 
ized $5000 from honey sold. So much for 
advertising in this way. Would that we 
Americans, with all our push and inventive 


| genius, might bestir ourselves to somethin 
/ more extensive in the way of honey-exhibits! 


The only real honey-displays that we get up 
here are those made at our county fairs, 


ae * 
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which, in comparison with those displays of 
the English, are very {meager indeed; and 
even the exhibits at our State fairs are rath- 
er smal! in comparison with what they ought 
to be,as a rule. Our friend J. H. Martin, 
however, whose exhibit we showed on p. 89, 
is rather an exception. But the English 
people are vastly in advance of us in the art 
of getting up a first-class honey-display ; 
and even our Canadian neighbors across the 
line are leaving us rather behind. If there 
were more of this disposition to show our 
honey before the masses, and thus utilize 
one of the best means of advertising, we 
firmly believe there would then be less cause 
of complaint over the low price of honey, 
and less uncharitableness toward the mid- 
diemen, and, at the same time, the press of 
the country would receive a more intimate 
knowledge of the manner and method now 
practiced for producing honey. They would 
see that it is possible to produce honey by 
the ton honestly. It would not only do 
much toward advertising our products, but 
do much to counteract the false statements 
in regard to our favorite pursuit. 

ERNEST. 
ee 

OUR CELLARS. 


FRIEND TERRY ON THE VENTILATION OF. 





RIEND ROOT:—When going around the coun- 

try in winter, attending farmers’ institutes, I 

am often taken down cellar to see the pota- 

toes, you know. Quite possibly I have notic- 

ed some things that the owners did not. 

Not always, butin the majority of cases, perhaps, 

the cellars under our homes are not properly kept, 

according to the best light we now have. This is 
my excuse for what follows: 

You know very little of the health-giving sun- 
light, which I have urged the lady readers of 
GLEANLINGS to let into their homes, gets into the or- 
dinary cellar; in fact, we do not want it there, if we 
store vegetables therein. Potatoes in particular 
should be kept in the dark. Very often the cellar 
is damp as well as dark, and it is rarely ventilated. 
Perhaps it is banked up in the fall, and left closed, 
so far as doors and windows are concerned, all 
winter. Now, we know that sunshine and dryness 
and ventilation are necessary to make the air in 
our houses healthful. The air in the cellars having 
almost none of these, it must be more or less un- 
healthful. Then, again, probably in the majority 
of cases, there are some rotten vegetables to be 
found therein, or an old pork-barrel with stinking 
brine in it. Perhaps the ceiling is covered with 
cobwebs between the joists (1 wonder if the ladies 
know how much cobwebs bave todo with hasten- 
ing decomposition sometimes). In such a cellar 
you will see mold on the wall, and the air is full of 
germs, or spores. Let inaray of sunlight through 
a small hole in a curtain, and you can see these 
plainly with the naked eye. Hold acandle under 
this streak of floating germs, or particles, and in- 
stantly they are all destroyed above the blaze, 
whether they are vegetable or animal, and you 
make a dark spot inthe streak of light, as there is 


nothing there to stop the light, and hence enable 


us to see it. Now, all will agree with me that the 
air in such a cellar is not such as we ought to 
breathe. But some one says, ‘‘We do not live 





down cellar; what is the difference? We can stand 
such air for a few moments while we are necessari- 
ly down there.’ Well, let us see. What is there 
between your cellar and the rooms above where 
you do live? Justa matched-board tloor and a car- 
pet, perhaps, and the stoves have dried the boards 
so the joints are quite open. This is the way it 
usually is. Now, in the winter you have fires in 
your houses, and these fires take considerable air 
outof the rooms, particularly if you have grates. 
More air must be sucked in. Some will come in 
around the doors and windows; some will be drawn 
up through the floor. The tighter the doors and 
windows, the more will come from the cellar. 
Come it must from some quarter. Then won't you 
have to breathe it? Do you doubt that the impuri- 
ties in the air will come through an inch board? 
At the institute in Marietta, Dr. Carl Leo Mees, of 
the Ohio University, passed coal gas through a 
brick. It was brought to one side in a pipe, and 
collected in a pipe on the other side, and lighted, 
the brick being covered with a gas-tight substance. 
Dr. M. told us that air would go through just as 
easily, and that all injurious germs would go with 
it, as he could show us. Now, I think all will say 
that the air would go through a half-open floor 
more easily than through a brick, and take its im- 
purities with it. At any rate, our best scientifie 
authorities now tell us that this is the case. 

Again, some persons may say, “We have breath- 
ed these germs for years, and no harm has come of 
of it; what is the use of worrying?”’’ As Dr. Mees 
said, these germs may not of themselves be injuri- 
ous; but suppose they have found lodgment in 
your lungs, partially filling up the air-passages, 
and then pneumonia comes along, and you need 
every bit of air-space you have got. These “ harm- 
less’’ germs may then cause your death. Or sup- 
pose some tramp or peddler brings into your home 
on his clothes a single germ of an injurious kind 
that can feed onthe germs already in your body. 
It gets deposited there, and finds a splendid feed- 
ing-ground all prepared, and multiplies with light- 
ning-like rapidity, and perhaps within a week an 
entire family dies, or the larger part of them. We 
often hear of just such cases. You may say this is 
theory; but do not facts go to prove it? When dis- 
ease breaks out, such as diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, think where they rage worst. As long as 
scientists teach only what accords with common 
sense, we had better give heed to their doctrines, 
even if we do not fully understand or fall in with 
the germ theory. They do not fully understand it 
themselves; but they are making rapid strides in 
that direction. Well, now, practically, what shall 
we do? In a word, keep the airin your cellars just 
as pure as you can. Because the cellar is out of 
sight, do not let it be neglected. Keep it just as 
clean as any room inthe house. Thereis no other 
safe way. First of all, make it dry. In selecting 
a place for a house, always choose a dry piece of 
land. If the house is already built, do not spare 
drain-tiles and labor until you have made the cel- 
lar as dry as possible. Next, plaster it overhead, 
without fail. Air will not go through mortar near- 
ly as easily as through a brick. Then put building 
paper under your carpets instead of straw. Be 
sure to whitewash your cellars all over once ina 
year or two. Have a cement floor, and keep it 
clean. If you have reason to suspect there is any 
thing wrong (it will do no harm any way), fumigate 
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it by burning rags first dipped in melted brimstone. 
When it will do no harn, let in the sunshine. Most 
of all, do not allow any decaying vegetable or ani- 
mal matter to stay in it. Now, then, my masculine 
friends, do not make your Wives see tothis. They 
have enough to do; but tend to it yourselves, as you 
value the lives of your dear ones. One may live 
over a damp filthy cellar for years, and not pay the 
penalty; but he can not tell how soon a day of reck- 
oning may come. He may bury every child within 
a week. If science teaches any thing whatever 
plainly, it is that pure air, sunshine, and pure wa- 
ter, are the best preventives of disease. Make the 
air of your homes (cellars and all) as pure as possi- 
ble. Under this head you want to look out for the 
slop-drains, or about emptying the slops always in 
one place. The safest way to manage sewer-gas is 
not to have any ‘This isthe way at our home, as 
told of last year. About drinking-water,in my next 
letter. T. B. TERRY. 
Hudson, O., March, 1887. 


Friend T., I am with you exactly in every 
word you say. Ourcellar, where the steam- 
pipes are, contains nothing whatever. We 
got it up so high and dry, and _ in so 
many windows, that it is too light and 
warm to keepany thing, so we just partition- 
ed off another part for our vegetables, etc., 


and this part can be aired and dried and | 


sunned just as much as any other room in 
the house. By having it warm, we always 
have the floors of the room warm. We 
thought once we had got our cellar too high 
and too dry, and so itis for a potato-cellar. 
But I believe, especially after reading your 
remarks, that we can afford to have a pota- 
to-cellar somewhere else. 

Now in regard to looking after our cellars, 
in a sanitary point of view: I have just re- 
turned from a visit to Prof. Cook’s. While 
we were walking across the fields I was 
speaking of the wonderful progress we are 
making, and I asked him what he supposed 
the outcome was going to be of our wells 
of natural gas He said that it would 
probably be beyond the conception of any 
one living. and then remarked that the 
next great stride to be made in science 
would probably concern human health and 
disease; and in answer to a question of 
mine, he said that it seemed to him quite 
likely we should soon have complete con- 
trol of fevers, and diseases of kindred 
character. Now, then, it occurs to me, 
since reading your article, that perhaps we 
are beginning the march by taking up first 
the cellars that are under our houses. 


rr i 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 





FEEDIN OF BEES. 





py UM peaple thinks bees ken feed thairselves, 
but that izzent sighentifick. Thay is diferent 
waze. 1 way is to feed them with a tea 
spoon. Atabie spoon is too big; thay let it 

run out of the side of thair mouth. Throw 

your left arm around the bee's neck, while you 
hold the tea spoon in the right, and bug him pirty 
tite till he begins to gasp for breth, & then kwick 
pore the spoonful of feed down histhrote. This 


way is not to be reckommended, for the reeson the 
bee is ap to strange! & coff, & waist the feed. 








P. BENSON SHOWS HOW TER FEED A BEE. 

| Next the simplissity feeder. Lookin at it with a 
| inexperienst i this seems like a good feeder. But it 
izzent. You see the troubbel is thair is no place in 
partickler for the bees to go in & out. Suppose the 
bees start in for the feed, and a ro stands all round 
the feed soze no more ken git in. Thém that cums 
next will stand waitin for a chants to git in, and 
when the first wuns gits filled thay will turn round 
and find the way all blocked up by the 2d wuns. So 
eech 1 will wate out of polightness for the uther to 
git out of the way, & neather ken git by the uther 
& so thale jist stand thare and wate & the thing 
| woont wirk. 

| That's the buty of sigents. Now a common man 
| wood hefto taik a simplissity feeder and giv it to the 
| bees to see if it wood wirk. Buta grate Sighentist 
| like me ken think it oll out ina phue owrs & see 
that it kant wirk, and then he doant need to try it. 

Then thare’s the shuck feeder & uthers whitch 
mite be good, oanly the bees hefto wirk in the 
dark, and thay kant do that. Hwo ever herd of 
a bee gethering hunny from clovur inthe dark ? 
Thay doant wirk that way. 

The only propper way to feed bees is with P. Ben- 
son’s (thats me) patent, reversable, trantsparent, 
youreeky bee-feeder. This consists as herein set 
4th substanshelly as folloughs, viz, to-wit: 

A feed chaimber (see A in the pickter) or its 

equivolent, in combinashen with a aper- 
toor B, or a apertoor B in combinashen 
with a feed chaimber A, substanshelly, 
or its equivolent and for the purpusses 
set 4th, the whole to be constructed of 
vitreous glass or its equivolent, and the 
apertoor B, so constructed that exit and 
2 entrance to the feed chaimber A, may 
4 be effectooally surceased through the 
2 apertoor B, by means of the thum of 
the operrater, preferably that of the 
right or left hand, plaist upon the aper- 
P. BENSON'S toor B. 
‘vEpeabiae To opperate the feeder, the apertoor is 
| "Yourerey. left open a suffishent lenth of time for a 
| BRE-FEEDER. guffishent number of bees to enter the 
feed chaimber A, then the opperator poots bis 
thum on the apex of the mouth of the apertoor till 
the bees are seen to have filled thairselves and ar- 
rainge themselves in a boddy at the apertoor to git 
out. The thum bein removed thay rush 4th in siteh 
a boddy as to carry all before them, when a noo 
force enters as before. P. BENSON, A. B. 8S. 
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. MRS. HARRISON ON DISPOSING OF | one who has been over the ground before. A hon- 


OUR HONEY-CROP. 


ESTABLISHING HONEY-ROUTES, ON THE PLAN OF 
MILK-ROUTES, ETC, 


HERE is no subject before the house that 
comes nearer to us all than the best way and 
means of disposing of our honey. If a bee- 
keeper loads up his honey and ships it to a 
large city, and sits down to smoke he will, in 

many instances, have time for a pretty long smoke 
before he has any returns for his season's labor. 

There are few localities where there are not more 
than one hundred colonies kept, which would not be 
able to consume all the product. I once stopped at 
a farmhouse, five miles from any town, where forty 
colonies were run for extracted honey. The pro- 
prietor said, ‘I never take away a pound of honey; 
the neighbors come with their jars and pails, and 
take it away, and I could sell much more if | had it. 
I can not half supply the demand.” 

Farmers formerly, in Illinois, consumed large 
quantities of molasses. They bought it by the bar- 
rel or in kegs. imigrants from Pennsylvania 
missed their fruit-butters, for which they are so fa- 
mous, and the large family of ‘spreads’ scoured 
through the woods in search of wild plums, grapes, 
and berries, and finally succumbed to the inevita- 
ble, and ate molasses. Since the advent of glucose- 
factories, molasses and syrups have gone by the 
board. Fruit is more abundant than in the early 
settlement of the country, but it does not entirely 
fill the gap. This class of consumers are almost 
entirely neglected by producers. They think honey 
is something to be sold to town-folks. How one of 


ey-route, in time, would have a commercial value 
the same as milk-routes now have. Afamily that 
uses honey at all buys a good deal, while there are 
others who can not be induced to use it; and in go- 
ing over the ground the second time these could be 
left out. 

Large producers must, of course, seek distant 
markets; but “it is the little foxes that spoil the 
vines.”” Small producers must sell their own hon- 


| ey at home, if they would succeed. Make honey 


legal tender for every thing they buy. 
Peoria, Ill. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


You make a good point, Mrs. H., where 
you say that honey needs no cooking. Many 
times | have brought company home unex- 


, pectedly, and I would hear my wife say, 


our Western farmers would laugh if you should ask | 


him to buy a pound of honey! “A pound of hon- 


ey’ Why, that wouldn’t be alap. Bring me fifty | 


or one hundred pounds.’ He has no use for a ten- 
cent package. 

Those who farm here have large families; if 
not many children, they have work- hands, comers 


and goers, and there are few days when strangers | 
do not sit down to their tables—agents, peddlers, | 


etc. What a bonanza would honey be to the over- 


worked wife! It needs no cooking; she doesn’t | 
have to stand for hours, either, over a hot stove or | 


by a fire out of doors, with smoke or ashes in her 
eyes, moving a stirrer back and forth all day, and at 
night till the clock strikes the little hours, to finish 
it off as it boils and sputters. This class needs in- 
structing in the use of honey, and they could be 
easily taught, if it were only brought to.their no- 
tice. 

We never shipped any honey more than once, and 
that was owing to the severe illness of Mr. Harrison; 
and if we had employed the young man who packed 
and shipped it to have peddled it out, we should 
have saved money and worry, as he had been in the 
peddling business. During the winter, in most lo- 
calities, there are plenty of young men out of em- 
ployment, well fitted, with a little instruction, to 
sell honey. It would be better to trust them with 
our property than to ship it to entire strangers. 

I’m not ashamed of the business, but proud of it 
—gliad that I’m a producer of a pure sweet. In ped- 
dling honey, the better way when it is sold from 
house to house would be to go forth as the apostles 
did, by twos. One could drive the team, and abide 
by the stuff, while the other could exhibit the hon- 
ey and solicit orders. The best assistant would be 





** Well, there is one thing they can have 
right away, and that is some nice honey. 
Probably they are not used to it, and it will 
be a treat to them, and it can be produced 
in a twinkling,” and it always turns out as 
predicted—it is praised and relished. And, 
by the way, you remind me of the time 
when mother and I used to make apple-but- 
ter away along into the night. Sometimes 
the wind was contrary, and blew the smoke 
into our eyes, ete. Your idea of having a 
honey-route, something on the plan of a 
milk-route, is certainly a good one. As 
honey is not perishable, of course the trip 
need be made only at intervals of a week or 
even more; but 1 am sure a regular system 
of this kind would pay well. 


cE ro ma 


THE KITCHEN AGAIN, AND THE BEES. 
MRS. AXTELL DISCUSSES WHETHER WOMEN ARE 
CAPABLE OF MANAGING AN APIARY. 





in the house. A bay window is in the south; 

and on the north door, where the screen-door 

fits in in summer, is a tight-fitting wooden 

door, thus making a double door. There are 
two window-sash for the window, making the window 
double. This makes our kitchen very warm, light, 
and sunshiny—almost like summer in zero weather 
when the sun shines, and my four canaries seem to 
think it is summer, as they fill the house with their 
sweet music, seeming to sing because they can’t 
help it. One would be surprised at the warmth the 
sun gives, as it reaches half way across the kitchen. 
In the upper half of our south door is a glass 
window, 80 that almost the whole south side of our 
kitchen is glass. In summer time the windows are 
all raised except the one in the door; and by the 
use of our gasoline stove the kitchen is about as 
cool as outdoors. 

Our apiary is located just south of our kitchen, so 
that, when the bees swarm, we can readily see each 
colony and be on hand—a great convenience to a 
bee-keeper. 

The sides and ceiling of our kitchen are finished 
in wainscoting, the whole painted a reddish pink, 
which does not grow dull or dusky by age, as blue 
or brown colors do if smoked a little. If finished in 
hard wood it is very easily washed. In cold weather, 
when boiling clothes, and the room is moist from 
steam, a soft cloth pinned around a broom, and the 


§ UK kitchen, I think, is the most cheery room 
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steam wiped off the ceiling and sides of the room 
occasionally, keeps the room clean and healthful. 

Ido not think it. healthful to live above a cellar, 
unless the greatest care is given to remove all de- 
caying vegetables, and moldy boards and barrels, 
and dead bees from the bee-room. One winter we 
went west for a visit, and were gone one month. 
We left the house unused, except as our hand came 
inuto watch the temperature inthe bee-cellar, and 
to open the cellar door when too warm. When we 
came home the rooms were dripping with moisture 
from the bees (about 125 colonies in the cellar). 
Even onthe door of the clothes-room, water stood 
on the inside in great drops, and the bee-room is 
plastered overhead. There seems to be a great deal 
of moisture exhaled from the bees, so that it is well 
to have astove in a cellar to keep the bees dry as 
well as warm; if damp and then cold, I think it 
gives them watery honey, a cold, and the result is 
the dysentery. 

Our bee-cellar is 20 X20 feet. In it we have at date 
113 colonies, packed above and at sides of brood- 
nest with straw. We find, at a temperature of 
about 42°, our bees keep the most quiet, so that we 
have had to build a fire in the bee-room a good 
many days this winter. A few times the room be- 
came heated to 60°, but no harm ensued. By open- 
ing the ventilator (sub-earth) and cellar door it soon 
cooled off suflticiently, and the cellar walls seemed 
dried off. The air being purified, the bees were still 
and quiet. Bees need pure air as well as human be- 
ings do. If the cellar smeils impure, the bees be- 
come uneasy, even if the temperature is all right. 

The past season has been one of prosperity to us. 
Honey has been low, but every thing else has been 
correspondingly low. I do not think we should be dis- 
couraged at all. Each one should develop his home 
market, and trade as much of his honey as he can 
for things he has to buy. We have never had a sea- 
son yet but that we could have sold much more 
honey than we had. We shipthe greater part of 
our honey to Chicago. 

Last winter we lost but four colonies in winter- 
ing, and those were nuclei. We united late, and did 
not know that queens were accepted. 

We began the spring of 1886 with 130 colonies. 
Our increase, by natural swarming and building up 
nuclei, was 77, and we took 12,000 lbs. of comb honey. 
We keep our bees in two apiaries. Mr. Axtell 
takes care of the one from home, asI have often 
mentioned, while my hired girl and I take care of 
the one at home, and do our housework. I don’t 
see but that we are just as successful as he is, and 
he as we are. 

HANDLING FRAMES INSTEAD OF HIVES. 

We manage our bees without lifting the hives 
very much, as neither of us is very strong, and 
hives are heavy; but we curry frames instead of 
hives, or, if necessary, take hives to pieces and car- 
ry in parts, as they are not nailed, but clamped at 
corners with a movable bottom-board. If it be- 
comes necessary for me to work alone, I have a 
small express wagon, as it is called. I can work a 
rack out backside of hive, and place upon the wag- 
on, and pull it into the honey-house; or if in a hon- 
ey-harvest, I can pull the rack of honey out back of 
hive and let it stand upon a nail-keg until noon or 
night, and have the hand carry it in. I have not 
for years dared to carry a pail of water, and yet I 
can do all necessary work with bees without over- 
lifting; yet it pays me better to have a helper with 





me to do what lifting is to be done, and to take 
steps for me. 

l often get stung, but I do not fear bees any more 
than I would sitting hens—not half so much as I do 
our cattlefand horses. 

If a person is able to do any work at all, I can not 
see why bee-work is too hard, as bee-work is easier 
for me than housework. I look forward with plea- 
sure to the coming spring, that I may again live 
with my bees. No months are so delightful as May 
and June, when! entirely release myself from all 
other work as much as possible, and live with bees, 
birds, and flowers. Before the summer is ended my 
health so much improves I can do as much or more 
bee-work than my husband, though, perhaps, I can 
not go through as many hives as Ernest can. 

Roseville, Tl. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


Perhaps I should explain to our readers, 
that Mrs. Axtell uses a closed-end Quinby 
frame, therefore she can take the entire 
brood-nest, or a part of the brood-nest, out - 
of the hive, leaving the bottom and sides 
undisturbed. We are very glad indeed to 
hear of the good oe you made again last 
year, and we are also very glad of the sug- 
gestions you make in rege rd to having air 
and sunshine in our kitchens. As you are 
suffering from poor health, you are proba- 
bly, like myself, more sensitive to the lack of 
air and sunshine than most people; but the 
very minute | am writing these words I feel 
that | must get out into the open fields, and 
into the bright sunshine. I have been all 
over the factory, looking after things that 
needed my attention and suggestions, until 
my brain is tired ; in fact, I feel just now as 
if there were but little left of me, any way; 
but I know by experience that half an hour 
outdoors, where nobody shall ask me any 
questions, and where I shall not be impor- 
tuned to read something, and read it under- 
standingly, will make me feel like a good 
strong man again. It seems to build me 
up, aS it were. [have beén so many years 
reading these letters, and deciding on the 
contents, that I have lately got into the 
habit of reading a letter clear through, and 
not knowing a word of what I have read. 
My reasoning faculties refuse to ** catch on” 
unless they are obliged to by mental effort, 
and | find it is as necessary to get out- 
doors among the chickens, or down in the 
lots by the brook, and dig in the dirt, as it 
is to take my accustomed food and sleep. 
God made the open fields and outdoor air 
and the sunshine; but I have sometimes se- 
riously questioned whether he ever intend- 
ed that man should make kitchens and 
offices where human beings were to be shut 
up, say more than half of the hours of day- 
light. At this time of year we have about 
12 hours or more of daylight. Now, if I 
could take every other hour outdoors I could 
accomplish a good deal. 1 presume likely I 
should enjoy it to be outdoors during every 
hour of the twelve, but that can not very 
well be. This we can do, however: We 
can have lots of windows without any cur- 
tains to them, and we can have them swin 
open so easily, or rise up by weights, tha 
even invalids like you and myself (*) will 
not dread the effort required to swing them 
wide open when the weather will permit. 
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The trouble with me is, that few people can 
bear the amount of air and sunshine that I 
crave and revelin; but I think it would be 
better for them if they could bear a little 
more. My wife visited a sick-room recent- 
Pe She said, when she got home, that, if 
she could have her way, she would have a 
stove and fuel equal to the task of keeping 
the room warm for the patient, with one or 
more windows open all the while; and in 
talking with the doctor about it afterward, 
he said he honestly believed such a course 
would do more good than medicine—that is, 
as amatter of course, getting the patient 
gradually accustomed to so much air and sun- 
shine. When I am obliged to stay indoors 
when I do not want to, I have found an open 
window to be the next best thing. Of course, 
I want to be clothed accordingly, and I want 
to sit ase the window, which should be 
open on aside of the room where there is 
not too strong a breeze. None need fear 
that they are going to be harmed by this sort 
of medicine—that is, it is a sort of medicine 
that leaves no posionous drugs hanging 
about the system. 
-_- fee” 

SENDING TO MR. ROOT FOR GOODS. 


SOME HINTS ON BUYING IN GENERAL. 





VEK since Mr. Root commenced selling the 
sort of goods in which he now deals, I have 
traded with him; and having some experi- 
ence in that line I think it may be a useful 
thing to give the friends some of the benefit 

of my experience. I find that many things on his 
list are so much lower than usual prices that I can 
well afford to pay a pretty heavy rate of freight. 
But it does not pay to send for a very small quanti- 
ty in some cases—perhaps in most cases—unless it 
be something so light that the postage will be lit- 
tle. For instance, I am partial to Dixon’s axle- 
grease for wagon or buggy, and can not get it 
here. It is on the 10-cent counter; but a1-lb. box 
sent by mail would cost 28 cts. postage, and that 
would make the box cost me 38 cts., at which price 
I would rather use some other kind. If sent by 
freight, a single box would cost me still more; for 
in sending freight the railroads charge so much 
per hundred, perhaps $1.00 per hundred from Medi- 
na to Marengo (may be less than that, but that fig- 
ure will do for illustration), but a minimum price is 
fixed upon as the least charge fora box or pack- 
age, no matter how light it may be, and this mini- 
mum price, I think, is usually the price for 100 lbs, 
Mr. Root will correct me if Iam wrong. So,if I 
send for a single box of axle-grease by freight it 
will cost me $1.10—worse than by mail. If, how- 
ever, I sent for 100 lbs. or more of goods, the 
freight would cost me only about one cent per 
pound; so by sending for quite a number of articles 
at atime I can save money by getting them from 
Medina. I think many others at a distance might 
save inthe same way, so I will tell how we man- 
age. 

About once a year, or oftener, we take Mr. Root’s 
price list, look it over carefully, and check such ar- 
ticles as we want to send for, perhaps letting some 
of our friends know of it, and letting them send 
with us. The difference in price of a single arti- 
cle may sometimes pay the freight. For instance, 
I bought a force-pump and paid $2.00 for it in Ma- 





rengo, feeling quite satisfied with my bargain; but 
in a short time Mr. Root advertised precisely the 
same thing for $1.00. By thus looking over the list, 
and checking off those things that we need, or will 
need, within the year, we can make out quite a list; 
and the danger may be, in some cases, that Mr. 
Root’s price list is so attractive, and so many things 
look cheap, that things not needed will be sent for, 
with the thought, ‘‘ It’s only 5 cts. or 10 cts.;’’ but 
enough of these low-priced articles will amount to 
a considerable sum, and it is a good plan to buy 
nothing that is not really needed. Now, I will tell 
you about some of the things on the list, only a 
few, for of course we have not had all. Mr. Root 
has, of course, told about them, but it may be a 
good plan to know what others, who have tried 
them, think. First, there’s wire nails. 1 don’t buy 
of him now, because I can buy at home, and 
freight is heavy; but if you can’t buy at your own 
stores you ought to send for at least a few of each 
kind, from % inch to 2% inches, and you will, I 
think, never want to be without them again. Of 
other bee-keepers’ supplies I will not speak, as you 
know probably what you need in that line. 

Now take the list of the counter store, and glance 
over it. On the 3-cent counter, among the glass- 
ware, you will find some 2-cent articles made of 
wood, Never mind the incongruity. They are 
basswood nest-eggs, and I think look more like the 
genuine article than any glass or porcelain ones I 
ever saw. Then onthe same counter are pins at 
3 cts. a paper. Cheap, but I wouldn’t buy them if I 
were you. They’re iron; and wherever you use 
one, if it gets the least damp, through perspiration 
or otherwise, it will rust and spoil the clothing. 
But on the 5-cent counter you will find some ex- 
cellent ones at the rate of about 60 for a cent, and 
you will probably pay a good deal more for them 
at your store. You can also get a pyramidal cush- 
ion of pins on the 10-cent counter, but they are no 
better pins, and no more of them, than in the 5- 
cent papers, and the cushion is not convenient to 
use Over again, as it is simply a paper of pins roll- 
ed up and finished off quite prettily. 

You can get some fine bargains in tinware from 
Mr. Root, if you understand what you want. Let 
me tell you something about buying tinware. The 
other day we gota box of goods from Mr. Root, 
and among them a 6 and 8 qt. pail. They are of 
light tin, and, used for water-pails, would last only 
a short time, or for any purpose where they are 
kept wet or washed very often. For such use it 
would be economy to pay twice as much for a pail 
made of good heavy tin. But I didn’t get them for 
that purpose. It is real handy to have plenty of 
covered pails in which to keep cake, cookies, fried 
cakes, etc., and these light, cheap pails answer just 
as well as any for this purpose, or for any thing 
where they are generally kept dry. For milk-pans 
or any tinware wet or washed much, I find the 
higher-priced articles the cheapest in the end, and 
the re-tinned goods are especially desirable. Of 
these, Mr. Root has some away down below what 
I can buy them for at the hardware store, and they 
are beauties. 

On the 5-cent counter are coal-shovels; and it’s so 
handy to have one in each place where they are 
likely to be used, that I have four of them in differ- 
ent places. If I kept only one, and had to run for 
it each time I wanted it, the time thus spent would 
be worth a good many shovels, 
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If your wife has always used a wooden potato- 
masher, just get her a wire one off the5or 10 cent 
counter, and see how pleased she will be to have 
something so light and nice, making) quicker and 
better work. I don’t know of any way in whicha 
small sum of money can be spent to give greater 
satisfaction than by’getting a lot of these house- 
hold conveniences for the benefit of the women- 
folks; and it’s wonderful what patience they dis- 
play in working along year after year with a sear- 
city of utensils that would? never be endured by 
men-folks. There's the matter of pot-covers. I've 
seen them struggle along month after month, 
making a plate ora pie-tin do duty as a pot-cover, 
and do the duty very poorly at that, when all the 
time Mr. Root’s price list hung in plain sight on 
the kitchen wall (a string should always be put in 
to hang them up by, Mr. Root), anxious to suggest 
that excellent tin pot-covers of six different sizes 
could be had for 5 cts. each. Then a woman will 
have ahard time scraping out her pots and ket- 
tle with a knife, when she could do it 80 much bet- 
ter and easier with a 10-cent dish-cloth of iron 
rings. There’s many afarmer who does not hesi- 
tate at all to pay 25 or 50 dollars for some tool for 
farmwork, who could get along without it and 
hardly feel the difference, and for half the money 
get articles from Mr. Root’s list that would save 
his wife hours and hours of time and toil, and 
make her life ever s0 much pleasanter. And it’s 
often from sheer ignorance that he doesn’t do it 
—ignorance on the part of both man and wife. 
Amongst the things she should have is a good car- 
pet-sweeper. I got two, and they were successive- 
ly thrown aside; but the one I got from Mr. Root is 
regularly used, and esteemed a great he:p. She 
should have a good supply of real sharp knives for 
various uses, and they should be kept sharp. Get 
her a $3 or $3.50 grindstone, such as Mr. Root used 
to keep, and she can do her own sharpening. I 
don’t know why he doesn’t keep them now, unless 
because they are a little difficult to straighten up 
when they get out of kilter. Possibly the grind- 
stone on the 75-cent counter will answer, but I 
haven't tried it. She needs a good bread-knife with 
arather wide blade. Mr. Root has a good one for 
10 cents, if it would only stay in the handle. Then 
on the 10-cent counter is a butcher-knife she needs. 
I got one witha blade about 44% inches long; but 
the last time he sent me one with a blade 6 inches 
long. They are both good, but the short one is the 
favorite, perhaps for old acquaintance’ sake. 

Looking further down on the 10-cent list is 
“knife, kitchen, fine steel, with beautifully finish- 
ed handle.”” I got one of these, and it fully an- 
swered the description, and was so well liked that 
my wife gave it to a friend and told me to get 
another. The other came in the last box, but was 
entirely different. The handle is not beautifully 
finished, and the knife is a most outlandish-look- 
ing thing. But, oh how nicely it works! While 
writing this [I stopped and laid down before my 
wife the eight different kinds of sharp knives we 
happen to have, and asked her which she valued 
most. She said it wasn’t fair to ask such a ques- 
tion, but she could tell me which two she would 
rather have. ‘ Well, then,’ said I, “which two?” 
Without saying a word, and without a moment’s 
hesitation, she picked up this uncouth-looking 
thing, and then went to studying which she would 
take for a longer-bladed knife; so that, after all, 


the ill-favored kitchen-knife, I think,is the most 
treasured, and I wouldn’t take 50 cts. for it if I 
couldn't get another. For paring potatoes and 
other things, I never saw its equal. If you ever 
sat and pared apples or other fruit for a long time, 
you know how black your index finger becomes 
where it rests on the back of the knife-blade; and, 
if continued long enough, the finger becomes sore. 
Well, some genius has gotten up this knife With the 
handle projecting about three-fourths of an inch 
more on the back of the blade than it does on the 
edge, so that the fore-finger rests on the handle in- 
stead of the blade. If you don’t expect to send for 
a box of things soon, better send Mr. Root 14 cents 
and have him send: you one of these knives by 
mail, right away. 

For a pocket-knife, my favorite is the Barlow, on 
the 15-cent counter. I think I have had more than 
a dozen of these. They are handy to give away, 
and will take an edge almost like a razor; and if 
your boy loses one, the loss is not very great. 

Instead of having the children buy a leadpencil 
every little while at the store for 3 or 5 cts., you 
had better geta dozen from the 10-cent counter, 
making them cost less than one cent each. 

While I am writing this lam wearing a pair of 
spectacles from the 10-cent counter; and, between 
you and me, I believe they are just as good as if I 
had paid $1.00. $2.00, or $10.00 for them. I don’t 
know, but I think there is a great deal of nonsense 
about this matter of spectacles, Scotch pebbles, 
| and all that sort of thing. If the glass is perfectly 
| transparent, and of homogeneous texture, what 
| more can there be, except the shape? I believe 
there are many people whose eyes are really in- 
jured by wearing high-priced glasses, because a 
pair of glasses that was bought five years ago does 
not fit the eyes now, but they cost so much that 
they are endured, to the injury of the eyes, rather 
than pay so much for a new pair. I haven't any 
that cost over 25 cts., so [ can keep one pair always 
at my writing-desk, and one in each of my vest- 
pockets, thus running no risk, of being caught 
every now and then a mile from home with no 
glasses. 

Until Mr. Root gets some better suspenders, don’t 
buy any from him. 

The cheapest way to buy needles, and have them 
good, is to get a package from the 15-cent counter. 
| Ifyou want an egg-beater, don’t get the cheaper 
ones, but get a Dover, from the 25-cent counter. 

Of course, I have mentioned only a few articles, 
and some unmentioned may have more merit than 
some I have mentioned; but I thought it would be 
useful to the readers to say what I have. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 


In regard to freight, friend M., to get the 
best rates on it the shipments should not 
weigh less than 200 lbs. Many of our rail- 
road companies have a special lower rate for 
200 Ibs. or over, although 100 lbs. will go 
ywretty nearly as cheap as 200. The way the 

asswood a seer got into the glassware, 
some one thoughtlessly put them with glass 
nest-eggs, in order to have nest-eggs all in 
one place.—The iron pins at 3 cts, a paper 
are like the cheap tinware—just as good as 
any for certain purposes. For instance, we 
use them here in the office for pinning 
papers and letters together. You see, our 
clerks are pretty much all women-folks, and 
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they take to pins a good deal as ducks do to 
water. Perhaps it would not be well to 
have these iron pins taken into a family 


where they might be used in such a way as | 


to do damage. 

We have also the best quality of tinware ; 
but as our covered pails are mainly used for 
honey, to be given away with the honey, 
they are our great specialty; and by the 
way, friend M., it mankes agreat difference 
who uses the tinware. A few days ago I 
asked my wife how long a certain utensil 
had been in use; and although it is a piece 
of tinware, she said she had used it. almost 
ever since we were first married. I told her 
I would throw it away and get a new one, 
simply for looks’ sake, if for nothing else. 
Her invariable habit, however, is to have 
tinware cleaned and wiped dry, and put up 
on the shelf every time it is used. We nev- 
er leave water standing in any tin utensil, 
unless it is the water-pail, and I believe 
that is always upside down (taking a rest, as 
it were) in the nighttime. Rubbing occa- 
sionally a little of some kind of grease that 
contains no salt, in the joints, or on places 
most apt to rust, will also aid greatly in 
making tinware last. Some people, how- 
ever, say this is too much trouble, and that 
they would rather have a new one once ina 


while, and so they get a new wasb-basin | 


every summer—a new dipper perhaps often- 
er, or new water-pails, in the same way. 
Tam glad that you found out what that 
uncouth-looking handle was intended for, 
friend M. In the appendix to the Potato- 
Book Mr. Terry mentions that their women- 
folks always get their fingers sore in cut- 


ting up potatoes for seed, and directs that | 


ou wind a rag around the fore-finger, ete. 


Now, this knife has the exceedingly thin | 


fine steel blade he advises, and the handle 


projects up along the blade so as to form an | 


easy natural rest for that same fore-finger. 
I think we shall have to havea picture of 
this knife, as it seems to be so exceedingly 
handy for so many purposes. 

In regard to spectacles, I presume you 
know, friend M., that for a good many years 


of my life I stood behind the counter and. 


sold spectacles. A good deal of the time 


my father stood with me, and we examined | 


faithfully and carefully the so-called ‘* peb- 


ble glasses,”’ and compared them with manu- | 


factured lenses made of a fine quality of 
clear flint glass. Both of us soon became 


satisfied, and the testimony of dozens of. 


customers still further satisfied us, that al- 
most as good glasses could be furnished for 
afew cents as could be bought of the so- 


‘alled opticians for a good many dollars; 


and I have for years advised my friends to 


use such spectacles as we sell at 25 cts. If. 


they want something that will answer out 
in the fields, to lay down on the work-bench, 
or so as to have apair in each pocket, get 
three or four pair of the ten-cent ones at the 
same time. One of the ladies who attends 
our teachers’ meetings owns perhaps half a 
dozen pair of spectacles. Some of them cost 
as high as $2.50 or even $3.00, but she de- 
clares positively that a pair she got of us for 
ten cents are a good deal better glasses than 
the, highest-priced ones. I presume the 





| truth is, that some of the ten-cent ones oft- 
/en suit the eyes exactly, by what we might 
| perhaps call accident. The very glasses we 
sell for 25 cts. are often sold for $2.00 or 
more. The jewelers and opticians who do 
it, beg themselves by saying they can 
not get along and pay their rent and other 
expenses unless they have great profits on 
certain lines of goods. It looks to me, how- 
ever, as if they might as well say they could 
not get through this world comfortably by 
doing as they would be done by. 

Friend M., we have not been able to find a 
manufacturer of suspenders yet who would 
give us such goods as we want. If there is 
a manufacturer of this line of goods among 
the readers of GLEANINGS, we shall be very 
happy to make his acquaintance. 


ree eee 
BUMBLE-BEES. 





A FEW MORE FACTS ABOUT THELR HABITS, 


HEN at home onthe farm, alad of some 15 
years, I was made interested in honey- 
bees by some neighbors cutting down a 
tree, robbing them of their stores, and 
leaving the bees, which I secured, yet of 

no use more than to awaken amore lively interest 

in bees and their habits, as it was fall, and the 
queen was killed. The next year father bought me 

a colony of bees in a movable-comb hive, and from 

‘that time on I have ever been a lover of bees. 

About this time I took a notion to try and get a 

colony of bumble-bees, so I made a box about six 

inches square, with bottom board projecting, and a 

¥%-in. hole for entrance; for a cover, just a piece of 

board held on by astone. I do not remember just 
how I got the first nest into the box, but I did, and 
every nest that I could rob I added the brood 

part to it, and let them hatch. They made quite a 

strong colony. By the way, there are two or three 

varieties here. One kind is small, with about halt 

of the abdomen a shiny black; another kind with a 

band of red hairs across the abdomen. This is the 

kind we boys liked to rob; it is true, they are more 
vicious; but with that there was more honey. | 
fancy there is also a large yellow kind, not so good 
for honey-gathering. My colony consisted of these 
three varieties working harmoniously together. 
About July or August I lifted up the lid. The cells 
were just shining full of honey. Thinks I to my- 
self, there will be a fine treat after awhile. Well, 
one morning, when | thought the flowers were 
failing, I lifted the lid again and “peeked in;"’ and 
just at that time a bee “‘peeked out” and tlew perpen- 
dicularly to the side of my eye. While smarting 
with pain I was much inclined to give the boxa 
kick and send it across the garden; but 1 did not, 
and need not tell you why. Some days afterward, 

noticing there was not much stir about the hive, I 

| lifted the lid again, and, to my horror, nearly all 
the bees were gone and all the honey consumed. 

I have seen the drones and queens mating quite 

a few times; also toward fall, on a fine day, I have 
seen one or two dozen drones flying about where a 
nest is situated,{and young queens: among them. 
I have also robbed nests when there would be sev- 
eral young queens besides the old one. I have 
| found them in spring with one cell of honey and 
| one containing pollen and an egg in it, together 
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with just the queen. You can easily distinguish 
the drones from workers; for while workers are a 
shiny black at the rear of their abdomen, the 
drones keep the same color to the end, and area 
little more blunt. We used, when boys, to call 
them “she bees.” They may be found on what we 
call ** bull thistles ” and other fall flowers, earning 
their own living by the sweat of their brow. 
Minesing, Simcoe Co., Can. THOS. STOKES. 


a 
SOME USES FOR HONEY. 





FLAVORS TO USE WITH HONEY, ETC. 





WONDER if any of the readers of GLEANINGS 
have had any thing like the following experi- 
ence of ours happen to them. Several years 
ago we sold several barrels of fall honey to a 
large grocer and dealer in sweets, in a city in 

the east. One of the barrels was to be used ina 
bakery. A few days after the honey had reached 
its destination we received a letter from the whole- 
sale dealer, saying: “I do not know what to do 
with the barrel of honey which I delivered to the 
baker; he says he spoiled a batch of cakes by using 
it. I have tasted the cakes; they have an unpleas- 
ant flavor.” 

We knew thatthe quality of the honey was unques- 
tionably good, so when my husband read that 
letter to me we looked at each other in surprise. 
The honey that we used for the cookies, *‘snaps,”’ 
and honey-cakes that were daily on our table was 
of the very same quality as that which was in the 
aforesaid barrel; and not only did we prefer the 
strong-flavored honey to spring honey for baking 
purposes, but many who had tasted these cookies, 
etc., at our home had seemed to relish them. 

After thinking the matter overafew minutes I 
realized what the trouble was: The baker had 
probably tried to make gingerbread with this fall 
honey. I bad once tried to use ginger to flavor 
cakes and cookies made with fall honey, and the 
result had been a decided failure—the two flavors 
combined giving a coarse, bitter, almost nauseous 
taste. I have used ginger with honeys of milder 
flavor; and though the result is not perfection, 
the taste is not really bad. 

Anumber of different flavors can be used with 
honey; among them are cinnamon, nutmeg, grat- 
ed orange-peel, etc. But by far the best flavor is 
obtained by the use of the four spices—anise-seed, 
coriander-seed, cinnamon, and nutmeg. So far as I 
have experimented, I have found the following to 
be the best recipe for 

HONEY SPICE-BREAD. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda into 1% cups of 
sweet milk at least 3 hours before you are ready to 
mix the cake (soaking the soda the day before is 
still more preferable). Have ready 3 cupfuls of 
honey, 4 eggs, % cupful of butter, and one table- 
spoonful each of ground anise-seed and coriander- 
seed, one scant teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and 4% nutmeg, grated. Melt the honey, if candied, 
but use it cold, or only lukewarm; mix it with the 
butter and the spices thoroughly; add flour enough 
to make astiff batter; next add the yelks of the 
eggs and the milk, mix and beat well, then add the 
whites beaten stiff. Bake in square tins in a gen- 
tle oven. If the dough lays in the pans over an 
inch and a half in thickness, allow it to bake 45 
minutes to one hour. One-half hour is enough if 





the cakes are not thick. When poured in the pans 

the batter should be of such consistency as to 

spread evenly in the pans though not too readily. 
SOFT HONEY-COOKIES. 

Mix together 3 cupfuls of liquid honey, 5 eggs, a 
scant cupful of lard or butter, and a heaping tea- 
spoon of soda; add the four spices mentioned 
above, and mix with enough flour to make a stiff 
dough; roll out thick, cut in any shape, and bake in 
a quick oven to a light brown. 

CRISP ‘“‘ HONEY-SNAPS.” 

To two cupfu!s of honey add one or two eggs, 
half a cup of butter, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
spices as in the above mixtures; make a dough just 
stiff enough to roll (if you let it stand ina cold 
place after mixing it soft, it will get stiffer without 
using more flour). Roll it out thin, cut in any 
shape, and bake in a slow oven until quite brown. 

The soft cookies will get too soft unless kept ina 
dry place, but the “snaps” wil] remain crisp quite 
a while, and keep fresh for a long time. 

Cinnamon, anise-seed, and a small proportion of 
cloves, may be used as a substitute for the four 
spices mentioned above, though they are by no 
means a perfect substitute. In the above recipes 
the strongest-flavored honey will give the best 
results. 

Any cake or cookies made with honey is far more 
digestible than compounds of sugar, eggs, and 
flour. Ginger, as every one knows, is a tonic ofa 
very irritating nature, while anise-seed (or the es- 
sence obtained from anise) is one of the few flavors 
which can be used by dyspeptics with actual bene- 
fit. Every mother who has used Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing syrup knows it owes its soothing qualities 
chiefly to the essence of anise-seed. 

Coriander grows wherever carrots grow, 80 we 
bee-keepers can not only produce our own sweets, 
but that with which to flavor them. 

I intended to say much more about honey and its 
uses, but my article is already too long. I may 
come again, and show the advantages of using 
honey in making jams, and give two or three more 
recipes. Mrs. E. J. BAXTER. 

Nauvoo, Ill., March, 1887. 
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A REMEDY FOR THE MUCH-DREADED 
GREEN FLY OF THE LETTUCE- 
GROWERS. 


A KIND OF FOUL BROOD THAT BRINGS RELIEF IN- 
STEAD OF DISASTER. 








R. ROOT:—I am just home after a week’s 
absence, and find the green aphides of the 
lettuce, which you send, all dried up. 
Yet I assure you they are very interest- 
ing to me, for! can still see the fungoid 

threads which would surely soon bind them in 
death's chains if they had not already done so. 
While we are very loth to have the fungus of 
“foul brood” carry off our bees, we are more than 
willing to have it claim as victims our injurious 
insects. AsI told you at Ypsilanti, the cabbage- 
caterpillar fungus is destroying the destructive 
pest of our cabbages ina way to make every cab- 
bage-grower glad. That fungus is much like the 
one that kills our bees; while the one you send 
that is ensnaring the aphis is like that which is 
often seen enshrouding our common house-flies in 
autumn. Nearly all the readers of GLEANINGS 
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have doubtless observed the white mold, or fungus, 
on house-flies in autumn, and have seen the flies 
succumb to its embrace. A close examination of 
the carcass of the fly shows that the mycelium, 
or threads, of the fungus, have passed all through 
the victim’s body. These aphides which you sent 
seem to be attacked by a similar fungoid parasite. 
It is a very interesting fact, and may be possessed 
of no small practical importance. If a few of 
these hairy lice could be carried in a letter, say to 
some other greenhouse, and there set free, very 
likely they would fasten their deadly grasp upon 
other of these aphides, and thus one of the worst 
pests of the greenhouse would be stamped out. 
Entomologists have done many valuable services 
by importing parasitic insects, and scattering 
them, that they might perform their goodly mis- 
sion in other and often widely distant districts, 
and have thus fought insects which could be over- 
come in no other way. It looks as if we might 
have another equally potent weapon in these veg- 
etable parasites. These fungi on plant-lice are 
new tome, and I would take it as a favor if you 
would send me some fresh ones, when [| will see 
what I can do by way of cultivating them here. 

It now looks as if these fungoid organisms, the 
source of death in plants and animals alike, were 
soon to be thoroughly understood through the re- 
searches of scientists. Then we shall be able to 
escape harm from disease which they engender, 
and also to make them our servants in slaying 
our enemies. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Feb. 21, 1887. 

In answer to the above, I would say that 
we have, during the last part of the winter, 
been watching curiously the green flies in 
one of the upper beds in our greenhouse. 
When half grown or fully grown, their 
bright green changed to a reddish pink, and 
finally the insect gave place to a spot on the 
leaf, something like a minute drop of red- 
dish paint. The disease bas now extended 
to the green flies in other parts of the green- 
house ; and the prospect is, that it will in- 
crease so as to destroy the whole of them, 
without. the aid of tobacco-stems. small 
chickens, or any thing of that sort. If other 
lettuce-growers have noticed a similar phe- 
nomenon, we should be glad to hear from 
them. , 

—— Gi 


HANDLING BEES IN EARLY SPRING. 


H.R. BOARDMAN ON THE QUESTION OF WINTERING. 


HAVE just been reading Our Own Apiary in 
last issue of GLEANINGS (Mar. 1), and I was a 
little astonished that you did not take out the 
frames and make a careful examination to as- 
certain the exact condition of some of your 

colonies. To be sure, winter is a poor time to be 
tinkering with bees; but we have had quite a num- 
ber of warm days when bees could be handled in 
the sun without any possible danger of doing them 
the least bit of harm; and we are alla little interest- 
ed in knowing the condition,of the bees at the 
Home of the Honey-Bees, at the very earliest op- 
portunity. I am very certain that you would have 
found brood in nearly every colony some time ago 


if you had looked. I am quite particular in these | 








on occasional warm days for examination, that I 
may know just what is being done. 

I am wintering 30 colonies on their summer 
stands, scattered about at four different apiaries, 
for the purpose more especially of perfecting some 
experiments in downward ventilation in outdoor 
wintering. Here at the home apiary I have eight 
of these colonies. On turning to my journal I find 
this entry: 

Jan, 29.—Warm and pleasant. Bees outside tlew 
nearly allday. I have examined four of the eight 
colonies on summer stands here at the home api- 
ary, and found sealed brood in all of them, with 
more or less larvee and eggs surrounding it. The 
extent of brood-rearing is astonishing for the time 
of year. The patches of sealed brood are four to 
six inches in extent. I set but two colonies from 
the bee-house for examination, and found no signs 
of brood or eggs. And again: 

Feb. 10.—Temperature 56°. I opened one of the 
hives examined on Jan. 29th, and found a large 
amount of brood, still more than there was when 
examined before about two weeks ago, the frames 
being nearly full, with eggs and larve surrounding 
the sealed brood, and also in the center, where the 
brood is beginning to hatch. And again: 

Mar. !.—Temperature 45°. I exumined a colony 
on summer stand, and found an abundance of 
brood with eggs and larvre, and some old pollen in 
the combs. This colony has already bred up quite 
strong, and bas more bees now than at the com- 
mencement of winter. I had expected to find 
some damage done the brood by the severe cold of 
the last few days past, but did not even see any 
brood thrown out by the bees. 

I might say that these colonies were of average 
strength; had a fair exposure to all of the trying 
weather of the past winter, with no protection 
whatever, with only a %-inch board between them 
and outdoors. They have been in good condition 
at all times during the winter. Now, I would sug- 
gest that we jot this item down on the tablet of our 
memories. 

Bees wintered on their summer stands do some- 
times begin brood-rearing earlier than those win- 
tered in cellurs or bee-repositories. 

The downward ventilation may have had some- 
thing to do with the early breeding, but | attribute 
it more to the warm spells of weather. 

My bees ‘‘inside”’ are wintering in fine condition, 
and have, at this date, commenced breeding quite 
extensively. H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, Huron Co., O., Mar. 4, 1887. 


Friend B.,I am well aware that bees many 
times do well when handled in the middle of 
winter: and I am inclined to think that, if 
handled only when they can fly, little if any 
injury would be done. I have several times, 
however, known bees started to flying by 
this kind of handling, where others that 
were not handled did not fly at all — or none 
of any consequence. I have also known the 
weather to turn around suddenly in the win- 
ter, and even before the disturbed colony 
had got settled. Under such cireumstances 
a great many bees would be lost. and the 
colony seriously injured. An old experi- 
enced hand might safely go through his bees 
in January, if he thought fit todo so. I be- 


matters, and will not be satisfied with guessing; | lieve that handling in winter, as a general 


and of those wintered inside I set out a few colonies 


thing, seems to start brood-rearing. have 
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rarely found brood chilled by being handled | needed. there they are, right at hand. — If 
in cold weather, unless the frames were care- | they contain sealed stores, they are also 
lessly put in different places, so that the! right at hand for the bees when they want 
cluster would be unable to cover the brood | them. Were I purchasing bees and brood, 
that had by this means been pushed out of | however, as we do purchase almost every 
the cluster. We did make a thorough ex-' spring trom our neighbor Rice and others, I 
amination Mareh 10th. and found brood in | oud just as soon have the bees and brood 
perhaps one-third of the whole number of from an eight-frame hive as from a ten- 
colonies ; and, by the way, I believe | would | frame hive. In buying bees, we stipu- 
rather that bees should not commence brood- | late to get combs enough with them so as 
rearing very much, before the middle of | to take all the brood and pollen and no 
March or toward the first of April. This | more, for we do not want to purchase any 
matter has been much discussed, I presume , more extra combs than are absolutely nec- 
you remember, in our back volumes. /essary, preferring to have bees build them 
in wired frames, for our special use. I 
think that, when neighbor Rice brings us 
bees the first of May, it requires only from 
five to eight combs to contain all the brood 
and pollen in a good colony. 


| 
| 
| 
| i 
i jew 2 j y 2 © - j 
‘ views about the buildng of drone comb; i. e., | THE T SUPER—THE BEST ARRANGE- 
| 
| 
| 





DRONE COMB. 


FOUNDATION, EMPTY FRAMES, ETC. 





THINK Mr. Dadant is entirely correct in his 


if the brood-nest is so large that the bees in the MENT. 
first-built cells hatch before the brood-nest is 
filled with comb, and the queen returns to the 
center to refill the cells with eggs, then the comb that 
is built will, quite likely, be drone comb, because the 
bees are building it for storing surplus. You will see 
that I have no trouble from this source, because I 


contract the brood-nest to such an extent that it is | 
filled before the bees in the first-built cells hatch, | ever saw was made by my brother, and used in 


hence the queen is always close upon the heels of | 0Ur apiary in Front Royal, Va.,in the spring of 
the comb-builders. If the honey-flow should sud- | 1883. Since that time we have made hundreds of 
denly cease before the brood-hest is filled with them for the eight and ten frame L. hive, also for 
comb, and comb-building should be stopped as the | Chaff hives. It works nicely with or without sepa- 
result, until bees were hatching in the central | Tators. But we always use them with, as we like 
combs, and the comb-building should be resumed at | to have our sections of uniform weight, and built 
exactly this time, it is quite likely that drone comb | 80 they can be crated without damage to combs. For 
would be the result. the eight-frame L. hive we make the cases 12% inch- 
You say, friend Root, that you are loth to give up | €8 Wide, inside measure, and run the tins the long 
the axiom that “empty combs are the sheet-anchor | Way of the case, thereby putting in three rows of 
of bee-keeping.” I donot ask you to give it up; | Sections, the sections running crosswise of the 
only not to use them in the brood-nest when hiving | brood-frames. We are convinced that the bees do 
swarms. This question of when, where, and how, | 20t fasten bits of comb to them nearly as much as 
to use empty combs; when fdn. is preferable to | When they run the same way as the brood-frames. 
combs; and when it is better to allow the bees to | By using the T-tin bearings for sections they are 
build comb than to use either, is one I have tried to | brought down to a bee-space from the frames, and 
make as clear as possible in the little book that [| the cases are more easily cleaned of propolis than 
have written the past winter. The book is now in | @ny other we have tried. We use a follower at the 
press, and will soon be out. back end of the case, to hold the sections and sepa- 
Friend Root, I am just a little puzzled by your re- | rators snug, either with a wedge or thumb-screws. 
marks on page 174, about 8 and 10 frame hives. | AS we use nothing but 444x414 sections, we have the T 
Heretofore you have approved of 10-frame hives; | tins fastened at fixed distances in the case, so that 
and your remarks on page 174 are, apparently, in | they are always in the right place. The case can be 
their defense; yet you close by saying, that so far | made so as to have a bee-space over the sections or 
as the amount of beesis concerned you don’t see | not, as desired. We use them without, and slide 
that there is much difference. If we can raise as | the cases on from the side of the hive when tiering 
many bees in an eight-frame hive as in a larger one, | UP- 
why not give it the preference, and thus save the 
expense of the extracombs? W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., March 9, i887. 
I will try to make my meaning clear, 
friend H. Early in the season, before the 
colony has increased or enlarged sufficiently 





HONEY, HIGH AND LOW PRICE OF. 





AM glad to see in GLEANINGS, p. 156, that you 
A ' are giving the public a good description of the 
T super, for itis by far the best arrangement 
yet made for holding sections. The first one I 


cs 


HONEY A STAPLE ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
I shall have to side with Mr. Dadant as regards 
the prospect of honey competing with sugar and 
syrup. Iam convinced that, when honey is placed 
in the hands of the consumer, at a fair price as 
compared with the wholesale prices now obtained 


to have any use for more than 8 combs, the for it, there will be large quantities of it used, 
bees and brood in an eight-frame hive are | Where now itis bardly known. While stopping in 
worth just as much as the bees and brood | New York and Philade!phia on my trip to my old 
from a ten-frame hive; in other words, for | home here in New Hampshire, I saw tons of comb 
quite a spell in the spring of the vear we find honey in the hands of commission men, that could 
most colonies with two or more unoccupied | be purchased all the way from 9 to 12 cts. per pound. 





combs that do the bees no good whatever, | The same honey in the retailers’ hands was being 
and I prefer the, ten-comb hive, because, | offered at20 cts. A large part of this honey was dark, 
when the time comes that the 10 combs are | and of light weight, so the consumer had to pay 
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25 cts. for what he ought to have for licts. This, I be- 
lieve, is the principal reason why more people * do 
not like honey.” I have never yet seen the person 
who preferred cane syrup, or the other manufactur- 
ed syrups, to nice honey, when it could be had ata 
fair price; and, in fact, nine out of ten persons in 
our community tell me they care but little for 
any other sweet. 

The only way I see for the bee-keepers to increase 
the sale and consumption of honey, and at a price 


which will pay them for their labor and capital in- | 


volved, is to place the honey in the consumers’ 
hands, in good shape (which can not be done after 
it has been through the hands of two or more mid- 
diemen), and at a price which a laboring man can 
pay. When this is done, honey will not be a drug 
on the market, as it is now becoming. We must all 
work hard to create a local demand instead of hold- 
ing conventions to keep prices up. 
Oxford, N. H., Feb. 28, 1887. H. W. Bass. 


or oO 
DRONE COMB, AGAIN. 


DOOLITTLE CONSIDERS DADANT’S THEORY. 


T was with great interest that I read Chas. Da- 
dant’s article on drone comb, in GLEANINGS 
for Feb. 15; and | wish to say that I consider that 
what he calls his “theory” is mainly afact. The 
only thing I can not fully indorse is the idea that 

the queen has control of the matter of comb-build- 
ing. This I doubt; but as the facts regarding the 
building of both drone and worker comb remain 
exactly the same as Bro. D. gives them, Ido not 
know that it makes any particular difference which 
it is, bees or queen, that controls the matter. As 
bearing directly on this subject I wish to givea 
few more points not touched upon by friend D., or 
only partially explained by him. 

In preparing for swarming, the old queen begins 
to cease her prolificness some three days before the 


swarm issues, sO that, during the last 24 hours, | 
' er than to lay in newly built cells. From the above 


only a few hundred eggs are laid, as nature has 
provided that the queen should not be cumbered 
with eggs to such an extent that she can not fly 
when the time for swarming comes. There is also 
another reason for her doing so, which bears more 
directly on the comb question, which is, that, when 
the swarm finds a natural home, there is no comb in 
it, bence no place for eggs, even if the queen could 
lay the 3500 eggs D. speaks of her laying the first 24 
hours. Asarule,it takes & hours after a swarm is 
putin an empty hive before there is a cell formed 
deep enough to have an egg placed in it, while with 
an ordinary swarm, comb-building does not become 
extensive during the first 24 hours. By this time 
the queen is ready for her part of the work, after 
which we find itis just as friend D. states. Now, 
any thing which keeps the queen from following 
the bees right up with eggs as fast as the comb is 
built, tends toward drone comb; hence the putting 


of one empty comb in the brood-chamber, as I saw | 


recommended by a writer in one of our bee-papers 
lately, is just the thing to fill the hive toa large ex- 
tent with drone comb, as years of former experi- 
ence proved to me when I thoroughly went over all 
of the ground. It would take the queen so long to 
fill this comb with eggs that the bees would yet the 
start of her; and no worse advice could be put in 
print than this writer gave. 

Again, the giying of a frame of brood to prevent 
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decamping is subject to the same objection, pro- 
viding there are empty cells in it, or nearly mature 
bees, which will hatch to any extent so as to 
cause the queen to leave off following the bees. 
Again, a very large swarm, as where two or more 
swarms are hived together, is sure to build quite 
a share of their comb of the drone or store size, for 
the reason that they build comb faster than the 
queen can occupy it with eggs. Now for the rea- 
son why the plan as recommended by Bro. Hutchin- 
son has a tendency toward the building of only 
worker comb in the brood-chamber: There is little 
room for comb below, and lots of room above, while 
the room above is made enticing for the bees to 
build comb there first, asin the surplus-apartment 
a start has already been made, so as the most of the 
comb is built there for the first 24 hours. They now 
begin below; and as the queen is now ready for 
business she keeps up with the comb-building here 
while that which would tend to exceed her prolific- 
ness is built in the sections. Now, if forany reason 
the bees fail to enter the sections and thereby all 
crowd into the small hive below, thus building comb 
very fast here, so as to get the start of the queen, 
the small size of the brood-chamber or the presence 
of surplus room on top has no effect whatever; and 
I here state as my belief, that something of the kind 
has been the trouble when success has not been at- 
tained. In other words, having too full sections, 
so that not enough room for the surplus of bees 
was given; too much room, so the bees were loth 
to enter the surplus-arrangment; or an unprolific 
queen, has been the cause of the failure, for I have 
used it successfully for 14 years, and was the first 
to describe it in connection with securing all work- 
er comb. 

One other item: After 2] days have elapsed from 
the time of hiving aswarm,if any more room is 
added to the brood-chamber it must be given in the 
shape of empty comb or comb foundation, for 
drone comb is sure to result, as the instinct of the 
queen takes her back over the former ground, rath- 


the reader will see how my fourteen years of ex- 
perience agrees with friend Dadant's article. How- 
ever, I tind, contrary to what I read, that nearly all 
of my prime swarms having a queen a year or more 
old will rear a few drones within six weeks from the 
time of hiving, so I consider the idea fallacious, 
that new swarms do not build drone comb for the 
purpose of rearing drones. With me there are al- 
ways a few square inches built for this purpose, no 
matter how well suited to the building of work- 
er comb my plans are. Then, too, my earlier 
swarms often swarm again, in Which case they will 
have drones, even if they have to tear down work- 
er comb so they can build drone. Hoping the above 
may throw some light on what the editor calls 
“deep water,” is my excuse for this article. 
Borodino, N. Y., March, 1887. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., you have no doubt thrown 
some light on this matter that 1 have called 


‘deep water,” and I see now how it is that 


the position that you have held so long and 
tenaciously is going to agree pretty well 
with friend Hutchinson’s new developments. 
The new developments slip over on to 
ground we have already traveled, although 


/many of us did not see it until you pointed 
-it out, only you did not recommend, or, at 
|least, [do not remember that you recom- 
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mended, placing sections ready furnished, 
right over the brood-frames, where the bees 
were to build their own comb. You did, 
however, strongly insist that the bees could 
be made to build their own combs, and have 
them. all nice straight worker combs at the 
same time. 
a oO 


CIDER, AND ITS EFFECT ON BEES. 


HOW TO TAKE DOWN A SWARM 30 FEET FROM THE 
GROUND. 





N this locality cider is always made after the 
frosts have destroyed fall flowers. If the bees 

\ fly at this time they are sure to get more or less 
of it. If they get just enough to keep the 
queen laying, and yet no more than will be 
used upin brood-rearing, then it may be a benefit. 
You know we Canucks are great on young bees for 
winter. During the fall of 1884, also in the fall of 
"85, my bees gathered just enough to produce that 
effect. A very cold winter foilowed the fall of each 
year, accompanied by no serious results to the bees. 
But this fall the weather was fine during cider time, 
and they gathered a good deal more than they used 
before winter. After a confinement of 90 days they 
had a flight—Jan. 22d and 23d—hardly warm enough 
for a good flight, but each colony flew some, and all 
showed more or less signs of dysentery; some were 
badly affected There is very little honey-dew in 
this locality; and that the cider was the cause of 
the diarrhea I have not the slightest dcubt. In 





splint between the interstices, and fasten witha 
half-inch wire nail. Now tie a stout cord across the 
top of the basket; take your pole in one hand, and 
with the hook pick up your basket. Can you im- 
agine any thing lighter or nicer? In fact, the whole 
affair is strong enough and yet very light. If the 
cane is not obtainable, ash or hickory makes a 
good substitute, but not quite so light. You may 
need another pole with a hook on it to shake the 
limb with. If your apiary is large, one pole will an- 
swer for a number of baskets; and with a little 
practice you can pick them up on the run. If an- 
other swarm comes out while you are shaking one 
in a basket, just snap acloth cover over the top; 
set them in the shade, and then hive them at your 
leisure. 

Now let me tell you how this arrangement saved 
me a fine colony of bees last summer. A large 
swarm clustered onatall maple near my apiary. 
They were about thirty feet from the ground, and 
at the extreme end of a limb about 15 feet from the 
body of the tree. I had just about given them up 
when I thought, ‘*‘ Here is a good chance to see what 
I can do with my pole and basket.’’ After placing 
a ladder against the tree I saw that I still had con- 


| siderable climbing to do; but ‘‘ my blood was up,” 


| 


fact, I do not think we need doubt any more about | 
| the basket, caught hold of the cord with one hand 


it. Any cider left in the combs after winter has set 
in isavery undesirable addition to their stores; 
and to make a clean sweep, keep the cider away 
from them altogether if possible. 

CONVENIENCES FOR THE APIARY. 

The solar wax-extractor I have found a great help 
in getting nice wax. There is nothing 1 have ever 
tried that pleases me better. It is certainly less 
bother, and a great improvement on the Swiss ex- 
tractor. Mine is so nearly like one described in 
GLEANINGS last summer that I shall not attempt a 
description. 

TAKING DOWN SWARMS THAT CLUSTER HIGH. 

For this purpose I have found the Shepherd hiv- 
ing-box two cumbersome and heavy. The hoop- 
and-bag arrangement described in the A BC is not 
open to this objection, but it is liable to get torn 
when placed among the limbs. Allow me to de- 
scribe a contrivance of my own, atrial of which I 
think will please the readers of GLEANINGS. Take 


a common stout cane fish-pole; saw off the end 
about 10 feet from the large end, and four or five | 


inches from one of the joints. Now fit a piece of 
hard wood in the small hollow end; have it long 
enough to reach the joint, and saw it off even with 
the end of the pole. About two inches from the top, 
bore asmall hole through the side of the pole into 
the plug. Now getacommon wire hook, screw it 
into the hole, clear through the pole. Next hunt up 
those fruit-baskets that you bought fruit in last 
fall, and have no other use for (if you don’t happen 
to have them, you can buy them for seven cents 
each); select a good strong one. 


that itis just about the right size and shape you 
want—about 14 inches across the circular top, 7 
inches across the bottom, and 12 inches bigh. The 
spaces between the splints will be about 4% inch. If 
you think that too much, you can stick a half-inch 





You will notice | 





and I was bound to have thatswarm. I soon found 
that I could reach the swarm, but was obliged to 
hold my hiving-basket and pole nearly at arms’ 
length, almost horizontal, which I could not have 
done, especially when the swarm dropped, had 
the pole or basket been heavier. Well, I got the 
bees in all right, pulled in the pole, detached it from 


(the limbs were in easy stepping distance), and I 
soon reached the ladder. Now, thought I, I will 
hook the basket on and let it down to Mrs. D., who 
stood at the bottom of the ladder. I had just started 
to lower it when off it slipped from the hook und 
down come the basket, right side up, however. The 
bees sat down in the bottom, but we got them in the 
hive. Had it not been for my light hiving-basket, 
I should have been obliged to make the return of 
the Southern sheriff—Non come-atibus in swampo. 
Ridgway, Ont., Can. J.F. DUNN. 


—— oe 
BEE-STING POISONING. 


A SIMPLE REMEDY IN SEVERE CASES. 


N GLEANINGS of Feb. 15, 1887, Mr. Ellison, of 
South Carolina, after speaking of the serious 
effects of bee-sting poison upon two members 
of his family, says: *‘It would be a great boon 
if some of our bee-keeping fraternity who 

belong to the medical profession would study a 
remedy for cases of this kind, and give it to us.”’ 

While Ido not belong to the medical profession, 
I think I can give him a remedy for the constitu- 
tional effects of bee-poison —a remedy that can 
have no bad effect, that is always at hand in every 
home, that is prompt in its effects, and one that I 
believe will not fail to cure if quickly applied. I 
will give a case in point. 

On a hot day in summer, some fifteen years ago, 
my eldest son, then about two years old, was stung 
by a bee on the back of his head. By the time he 
was taken into the house, probably two minutes, 
his face was considerably swollen. He grew rapid- 
ly worse, so that in a few minutes he was much 
swollen; his face was a livid or purplish hue, his 
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utterance became difficult, and he seemed to be 
losing consciousness. My first thought was to go 
to town, three miles away, for the doctor; but my 
wife said that it would be of no use, for what was 
done for our child would have to be done before a 
doctor could be called. At about this point I re- 
member that I had read in the old A. B. J. that a 
“wet-sheet pack’’ was a cure for bee-poisoning. 
Our child was soon stripped of his clothing and 
quickly wrapped in a cloth from which the water 
had been wrung, just enough to prevent dripping. 
Outside the wet sheet he was snugly wrapped in 
dry blankets. He had been in the pack but afew 
minutes before the natural color began to return 
to his face, and the swelling to disappear, and in 
fifteen or twenty minutes the symptoms of poison- 
ing had all, or nearly all, disappeared, and he was 
taken out cured. 

Several years ago Mrs. Hayhurst, of Kansas 
City, gave in GLEANINGS an account of a similar 
case and cure that occurred in her family. Our 
daughter, when small, suffered from a severe 
scarlet rash after being stung, like that described 
by Mr. Ellison. It was quickly relieved by an ap- 
plication of the wet-sheet pack. I think she was 
thus treated for this rash three or four times. Both 
of these children gradually outgrew their suscepti- 
bility to bee-poison, and now make little account 
of bee-stings. 

Dr., Trall, in his ‘‘Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” 
recommends the wet-sheet pack in the treatment of 
poisioning from snake-bites, as well as from bee- 
stings, and I see no reason why it should not be as 
efficacious in the former as in the latter case. This 
treatment for snake-poisoning has some advan- 
tages over whisky, in that it is safer and more im- 
mediately available in the houses of most bee-keep- 
ers. 

For the benefit of those who may not be ac- 
quainted with hydropathic appliances, perhaps I 
ought to tell how to put a person into a pack. Two 
or three quilts or blankets are first spread ona 
bed. Upon these a wet sheet is spread—as wet as 
may be without dripping. The patient lies on his 
back on the middle of the bed, with his head pro- 
jecting above the sheet, and his arms raised. The 
attendant quickly draws one side of the sheet over 
the patient, drawing it tight and tucking it under, 
so that the sheet fits snugly. The arms are then 
dropped by his side, and the other half of the sheet 
is thrown over and drawn tightly and tucked un- 
der, care being taken to geta good fit about the 
neck and shoulders. The same process of covering 
and tucking up is repeated with the blankets until 
the patient has sufficient covering to keep him 
warm. Much sweating is not desirable, and twen- 
ty or thirty minutes is as long as one shouid re- 
main in the pack. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, [l., Feb. 22, 1887. 


Friend Andrews, I ¢an heartily indorse 
such remedies as you mention for bee-stings. 
Cold water will go very well with pure air 
and sunshine as a remedial agent. Another 
thing, it is not guesswork. Whenever any 
part of the body is inflamed and feverish, 
relief comes by cooling the inflamed part 
with wet cloths, and I do not know that 
any bad results ever follow. I have, how- 
ever, many times tried immersing my hand 
in a pail of water after I had been stung, te 
see if it would allay the pain, and I have in- 





variably noticed that it had no effect what- 
ever. If, however, my hand should be swol- 
len or feverish, from the effects of a sting, 
or several stings, then the bucket of wa- 
ter gives relief, and I am satisfied it assists 
without question, to bring about a speedy 
recovery. Indeed, where a patient is in 
danger of dying from suffocation on ac- 
count of bee-stings, a wet pack might be the 
means of saving a life. 


OE ocr Ol 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 


HOW TO GROW IT WITH SUCCESS. 


2 NY land that will produce red clover will 
answer for alsike,or Swedish clover and 
any one can grow alsike with succ.ss by 
simply mixing it with red clover and timo- 
thy, or orchard grass. The chief object in 

mixing the alsike with red clover is for the shade 
furnished by the latter in dry seasons. The main 
use of timothy, or orchard grass, is to hold the al- 
sike up or away from the ground. The mixing of 
alsike with red clover is the secret of success in 
dry seasons, and on dry soils. In wet seasons, and 
on moist soils where the common red clover does 
not do well, the alsike will make a fine growth by 
itself; but even then it is better to mix it with 
timothy or red clover, or both. Some prefer or- 
chard grass to timothy, as they claim it makes 
earlier hay and pasture, and of better quality. 
Orchard grass makes a rapid growth after cutting, 
and is as good as timothy for holding the alsike up. 
I hope those who intend to seed with alsike this 
spring will try some orchard grass in place of 
timothy, and report the result. 

It is not geaerally known, that alsike can be 
grown with the best of success on land already 
seeded down to red clover or timothy, or both. 
By seattering the alsike early in the spring over 
pastures and meadows, the seed will catch and do 
well. Kye and wheat lands are perhaps the best to 
seed down, but I have had a good “catch” 
with oats and barley. July, August, and Septem- 
ber are good months for seeding pastures and 
meadows with alsike. The summer and autumn 
rains will give the alsike sufficient growth to stand 
the winter and the freezings and thawings of the 
following spring. 

When grown by itself, 4 lbs. of alsike is plenty 
for an acre; and when mixed with red clover or 
timothy, or both, 2 Ibs. will be about right. The 
seed is as small as that of white clover; and as each 
seed that grows makes a large stool,-a small 
amount is ample for an acre. It is safe enough to 
say, that one bushel of alsike will seed down as 
many acres as three bushels of the common red. 
This being the case, a bushel of alsike would be as 
cheap and as economical at $15.00 as the common 
red at $5.00. But as choice alsike seed can now be 
had at about $7.00 per bushel, the reader must see 
that it is far cheaper than any other clover-seed at 
the present time. 

The best time to cut alsike for hay is when it is in 
full bloom--say the latter part of June or early in 
July; but if wanted for honey and seed, the latter 
part of July in the Northern States will be about 
right. When mixed with timothy, more or less of 
the latter will be ripe also; but this does no harm, 
as the two should be mixed any way for general 
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purposes. But by cutting the alsike a trifle early 
the timothy will not be ripe enough to do much 
harm; and what little seed there may be-then can 
be separated from the clover by a strong blast of 
the fanning-mill. Alsike may be cut for hay early 
in June, and before it comes into blossom. Of 
course, the hay will not be so good as when in full 
bloom; but by this means another crop can be se- 
cured, and the later bloom will come at atime per- 
haps when there is a gap in the honey-flow. 
Allthings considered, I look upon alsike as the 
best plant yet discovered for bee-keepers to advo- 
cate, it being worthy of genera! cultivation for 
hay, pasture, and honey. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
St. Charles, IL, Mar. 7, 1887. 
TT fi 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FROM AN ABC 
SCHOLAR. 


LIMA BEANVINES FOR SHADE; HIVES AS HENS’- 
NESTS. 








DITOR GLEANINGS:—It is needless to tell 
) you that lama beginner in apiculture—my 
verdancy will show that. Nor is it necessary 
to tell you lam but eighteen years old; but 
I will, and I hope the older members of the 
bee-keeping fraternity will not consider me _ pre- 
sumptuous in offering a few suggestions, for age 





has not made me cautious, nor adversity wise. The | 
suggestions are ventured with a view to help my | 
brother A B C’s, and, glso, to find out, by your time- | 


ly advice, as to whether I am on the right track or 
not. 


I started in 1884 with one colony of hybrids in an | 
American hive, and, after many of the trials inci- | 


dent to novices, have now but seven colonies, three 
of which are mine and the other four I procured 


from a neighbor, Dr. C.—-, on these terms, first re- | 
solving (as per your advice in A BC book) to re- | 
main good friends, even if I have to sacrifice the | 


bees, etc. The termsare: The four colonies—two 
in Simplicity and two in Ameriean hives—are mine 
until the doctor calls for them, which he can not do 


for at least two years. During this time, or as | 
long as I keep the bees,I am to have all the in- | 


crease and honey, with the exception of 50 per cent 
of the surplus honey, which he is to get, as it were, 


for the rent of the bees. He is not likely to ever | 


want the four colonies back again, as his profession 
engages his entire attention. Are these terms, in 
your opinion, mutually beneficial, if the present 
proves to be a good honey year? Iam satisfied 


with them. 
RECORD OF APLARY. 


I have kept an “‘ Apiarian Record and Account ” | 


ever since my advent in the bee-business. In this 
blank-book I record every noteworthy event or 
transaction occurring in or pertaining to my apiary. 
I also keep a ** poultry record "’—in fact, a record of 
every thing 1 do, for my own benefit. By having 


every queer streak or strange phenomenon occur- , 
ring among my bees in black and white thus, I am | 


not compelled to trust to memory—which is often 
treacherous—in regard,to these things in future. 


QUICK AND SURE SHADE FOR HIVES. 

My small apiary is called the ‘* Model Apiary,” 
and it has been, and in future shall be, my endeav- 
or to make it a model one in every way possible. I 
am now shading my hives with grapevines, etc., as 
per directions under ‘‘ Apiary,’’ inthe ABC, Now, 
while I am waiting for the small grapevines to 


grow sufficiently to shade the hives, at each post of 
the trellis Iam planting Lima beans. About one 
month from now TI shall plant more beans, which 
can be bearing after the first are dead. It seems to 
me that these vines at each hive will not only givea 
good shade—which shade, by attention, will not pre- 
vent the grapevines from growing—but they should 
yield enough beans to give us a home supply, and 
also to feed our chickens with, in accordance with 
your suggestion (a good one, I think) in GLEANINGS 
Feb. 15, 1886, page 155. This suggestion is merely 
given for experiment; and would it not be a good 
idea for several of the A B C class to try a few 
beanvines for shade, and report? I shall. 
WHAT | DO WITH OLD HIVES. 

| [make hens’-nests in odd out-of-the-way places, 

with old American hives, because I have no other 
use for such hives, and, by taking out the glass un- 
der the door and leaving the door open, they make 
excellent nests. My hens seem to prefer them to 
improved nests. Sometimes I utilize Simplicities 
not in use, for the same purpose. 

DRONE-TRAPS. 

I see young chickens are mentioned frequently in 
GLEANINGS as drone-catchers. Last year I disposed 
of all my surplus drones in this way. The young 
chicks (several months old) never, to my knowledge, 
caught a worker-bee. I taught them to catch 
drones by feeding them afew near the hives, and 
then driving them up to the entrance, where they 
picked up pearly every drone that tried to get in. 
| HOW TO CARRY SIMPLICITY HIVES BY HAND SOME 

DISTANCE. 

When necessary to remove a colony, in Simplicity 
hive, by hand some distance, it is tiresome, and a 
wagon jolts the bees too much to suit me. I naila 
handle five feet long to each side of a Simplicity 
bottom-board, thus making a platform on which 
two persons can carry a colony without jolting. 
Put a sheet on the platform, place your hive on the 
sheet, double the sheet over the top of the hive, 
and you have your bees tight. If the colony is 
heavy, shoulder-straps may be put to the handles. 


A WINDBREAK ON THE WINDY SIDE. 

Ihave to-day planted sixty raspberry-plants in 
two rows, ata distance of two feet in the row, and 
rows two feet apart, on the northern, or windy side, 
of my apiary plot. The raspberries can be trained 
on suitable frames, and, besides the honey they 
give, may serve as a windbreak. The vines may 
also be converted into a fence to turn stock. I shall 
| plant several hundred more near my apiary this 
| spring. I have also planted 50 Concord grapevines. 
| I, for one, should like to hear more from the bee- 
| keepers of this State in the columns of GLEANINGS, 
| and I presume I shall, now that we have an Ala- 

bama Bee - Keepers’ Association, with Mr. 8. G. 
| Wood, of Birmingham, as president, and Mr. J. M. 
Jenkins, of Wetumpka, secretary and treasurer. 
| Ashville, Ala., Feb. 24, 1887. Wo. H. CATHER. 
Friend C., Lima beans have been suggest- 
ed already, and I believe used considerably, 
| for shading bee-hives. They do not, how- 
ever, branch out like the grapevine, so as to 
| give just the shape of foliage we want. A 
| sort of trellis, spread out a little fan-shaped 
| at the top, might, however, make them do 
|nicely. If the ground is made rich, the 
| beans would pay well aside from their office 
of eating hives ; but the tramping around 
' them might not be so good for them, and of 
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course they would have to be hoed by hand, | 
for we could not cultivate them among the | 
hives. With your small apiary, however, | 
that part could be got along with easily.— 
We have heard about your bee-keepers’ as- 
sociation before. I think you have got a 
good start. 
rr OO 


MAKING HONEY VINEGAR. 


CAN LT BE MADE TO COMPETE IN PRICE WITH GLU- 
COSE VINEGAR? 


> BOUT September last I received a gift from 
friend C. F. Muth, of a large jar of his honey 
vinegar. It was very fine, and I put it on ex- 
hibition at the State Fair here, where many 

tasted it, and would have purchased if I had 

had a supply. Some years ago, when | was engaged 


in the manufacture and sale of glucose, I sold tons | 
of it to the vinegar-manufacturers; and from inter- | 


course with them, as also from the study of books 


| 
treating on vinegar-making, 1 became pretty well 
posted in the practical working of a vinegar-facto- | 


ry. At that time it suggested itself to me to use 
honey; but a glance at the value of honey versus 
glucose soon showed the folly of that thought, for I 
could sell highly converted grape sugar at 2% cts. 
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omize as friend France does, every drain of the 
cappings or washing of the barrels should be util- 
ized. It takes only a little reasoning to see that, if 
they turn them into vinegar with a minimum of la- 
bor and expense, and can sel! all their product at 
only 25 cts. per gallon, they are in reality obtaining 


| the very nice profit of 15 cts. on each 2 lbs. of honey 
| it took to make the gallon of vinegar. 
| words, they sell their refuse honey to themselves at 


{In other 


5 ets. per lb., and receive a gross profit of 7'4 cts. 
thereon. I think you will join me in advising them 
to continue their manufacture of vinegar, and even 
to try to extend it. 

The French bee-men have always been very care- 
ful to let nothing go to waste; and out of the wash- 
ings of the combs taken by the old ways, wine and 
vinegar have been made for ages. Yes, even the 
very water in which combs are melted up are util- 
ized for vinegar. Having turned to page 339 of Ha- 
met’s Cours d’ Apiculture, I find a singular corrobo- 
| ration of friend France's statements. Here is the 
paragraph translated: ‘‘The strength of the vine- 
gar isin proportion to the quantity of honey to the 
solution. One-half kilogramme (one pound) can 
give two litres (quarts) of strong vinegar.” 

Philadelphia, March, 1887. ARTHUR TODD. 

It seems to me, however, friend T., that 





per |b., delivered, and honey was away up far be-| the vinegar made from glucose would be 


yond that. I lately began to think there was some- 
thing in honey for vinegar, if it kept on going down 
in value, so I decided to look it up; and friend 
France's statement, on page 64, GLEANINGS for Jan. 
15, gave me a basis of value. He says it takes two 
Ibs. of honey to make one gallon of vinegar. 

I called upon one of my old vinegar - making 
friends, and asked him to buy some honey. After 


quoting him prices that friend France would not | 


like to deliver at, he chuckled and rather laughed. 

* Ah, Todd, things bave rather changed since you 
sold me glucose,” said he. He then explained to me 
what I already knew, that by using corn, and mash- 
ing it with hot water in a peculiarly scientific man- 
ner, he gets, for less money, the equivalent of the 
pound of glucose that he used to pay 2% cts. for. 

‘““Why,”’ said he, “I can buy raw cane sugar at 4 to 
4 cts. per lb., and even that is not as cheap as mak- 
ing from corn.” 

In a short time I found that the cost of the raw 
material required to produce one gallon of vinegar 
from corn was 3 cts.; and from cane sugar nearly 5 
cts. Now, taking honey at 3 cts., and say that 2 lbs. 
are required to make one gallon, that is 6 cts. as 
against cane sugar 5 cts., and corn 3 cts. Taking 
the percentage of water, waxy matter, etc., in hon- 
ey into account, which reduce its effective saccha- 
rine value to not more than 8 to 88 per cent, I 
came to the conclusion that, to sell honey to vine- 
gar-mantfacturers, it will have to be offered to them 
at 1% cts. per |b. Now, who will be first to ship me 
a carload to dispose of to vinegar- makers? My 
friend tested Mr. Muth’s honey vinegar, and said it 
stood ‘27, soda test.”’ 

‘‘At what price can you supply me a quantity of 
vinegar of that strength?” I usked. 


| hardly equal to that made from honey, in 
| the same way that we get a poor quality of 
| almost every thing else when glucose is sub- 
| stituted for sugar or honey. The vinegar 
manufactured directly from corn, I suppose 
is equivalent to, or is exactly what we buy 
| for white-wine vinegar. There are two kinds 
of vinegar generally in the market—cider 
and white-wine vinegar. The latter is sup- 
osed to be made from wine, hence its name. 
3ut of late, I believe itis made from corn or 
corn whisky. Now, we sell both kinds of 
vinegar. he white-wine vinegar has the 
whitest and nicest look, especially for bot- 
tling pickles; but almost everybody clam- 
ors for pure cider vinegar, especially where it 
is wanted for table use—to eat on pork and 
beans, lettuce, and the like. Good cider 
vinegar is generally worth 10 or 12 cts. per 
gallon at wholesale, and perhaps twice as 
much at retail. Now, if honey vinegar 
should get a reputation and name, it would 
be preferred to the white-wine or glucose 
vinegar, no matter how low the latter might 
be offered. The article on page 212 of our 
last issue throws some light on the subject. 


——$—$— ee 
HONEY VINEGAR. 


FRIEND BINGHAM GIVES US A FEW MORE ITEMS. 


SyAGE 64, Jan. 15, exhibits a plan of ascertain- 

y. ing the amount of honey per gallon of wa- 
ter, and gives an egg as the means. If de- 
sirable to use honey in making marketable 
vinegar, no one can fail to see that 2 lbs. of 
honey will put an embargo on the business at 





“Six cents per gallon,”’ was the reply. 

Thanking my friend, I declined to sell him any 
honey just that day, and decided to give your read- 
ers the benefit of getting down to actual facts. 

Although 1 cts. per lb. may be the value to a reg- | 
ular vinegar-manufacturer who would buy honey 
as a source of “saccharine,” yet to those who econ- 


| once. 


If so much is required to produce an arti- 
cle retailing at 25 cts. per gallon, merchants and 
others will be slow to introduce it to their custom- 


| ers, provided, of course, the manufacturer must 
get pay for his 2 Ibs. per gallon, and trouble and 
other expense in its shipment. 

That two years is required to make: such a com- 
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pound into vinegar is also a weighty article against 
economic use. While ordinary vinegar, said to be 
cider, is sold at wholesale per barrel at about 10 cts. 
per gallon, it would be useless to attempt to sell 
vinegar to a merchant for the value of 2 lbs. of 
honey, 4nd necessary expense per gallon added. 
Any merchant would at once say, “The vinegar 
you offer will be part mother, and other waste, so 
that we shall not only pay for your honey and 
trouble, but a loss of everal gallons will fall upon 
us, while the cider vinegar we sell holds out in 
measure, and we have no trouble with the mother 
and other matter not salable, left in the bottom of 
the barrel.” 

It is not that 1 wish to discourage any one in the 
effort to make vinegar; on the contrary, I have 
shown at conventions all the honey vinegar I have 
ever seen on exhibit at those places, and freely 
told how to make it. I have also written for the 
bee-journals, describing the process minutely. 

With the egy-test, the only way to use less than 
2 Ibs. of honey per gallon would be to reduce the 
saccharine strength by adding one gallon of clear 
water to every gallon of honey-water that would 
tioat afresh egy. Eggs are a very uncertain mea- 
sure of specific gravity. 

I have steadily maintained, that one pound of 
good honey would make one gallon of the best 
vinegar that could be made. I have evaporated 
the best vinegar 1 ever made or saw, and know that 
it does not contain quite one pound of honey per 
gallon. : 

1 make a little sweetened-water tester which I sell 
to my friends for 10 cts., which is a test for vinegar- 
making, and will last a lifetime, and is always relia- 
ble. It will readily be seen, that vinegar contain- 
ing 11lb.of honey could be profitably sold at 25 cts. 
per gallon; further, that it will make in an ordina- 
ry house-cellar, in an open tub, screened with bur- 
laps, in less than one year’s time. I have beauti- 
ful candied honey evaporated from such vinegar as 
I have made and used exclusively in my family for 
the past 12 years, so you can get your honey out of 
such vinegar in case you should want honey more 
than vinegar. 

HOW TO MAKE BINGHAM’S VINEGAR-TEST. 

Take clean yellow beeswax, % ounce, and two 
ordinary shot, ¢ inch in diameter. Heat the wax 
so it will be soft, and put the two shot into the 
center of it. Now make a ballof it like a marble. 
Its upper surface will rise just to the surface of the 
vinegar, or sweetened water, if it contains one 
pound of honey per gallon—just the amount need- 
ed for fine vinegar. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich. 

——————ax tt —— OO 


BEES IN YUCATAN. 


MORE ABOUT THE STINGLESS BEES. 


NE of our subscribers, Mr. J. M. Beatty, 
Shaw’s Landing, Pa., sends us the 
Meadville Gazette. From an article 
on Yucatan and its climate, neces, 
and productions, written by a Dr. 

Roberts, we clip the following paragraph, 
iving us an insight as to how they keep 
es down there on that peninsula south of 

the Gulf of Mexico. We presume that the 
race of bees are the same as have been pre- 
viously described as being found in some 
parts of Mexico. 











Here we had an opportunity of seeing the man- 
ner in which honey is produced—one of the great 
staples of Yucatan, as large quantities are consum- 
ed by the inhabitants. We notice at one end of the 
beautiful garden a picturesque shed covered with 
tile. On inquiry we were told it was a bee-house, 
and upon examination we found it containeda 
large number of bee-hives of very peculiar con- 
struction. Under the shed was placed a framework 
running the whole length of the building—wide at 
the base and ronetag to a point near the roof, thus 
forming a sort of inclined plane fronting outward 
on either side of the shed, or bee-house. On the 
sides of this framework the hives were placed. 
They are made of logs of wood about twelve to fif- 
teen inches in diameter, and from two to three feet 
long, the inside being cut out, leaving athin shell 
of the log. Each end is sealed up with clay or ce- 
ment,.and in the center of this peculiar hive a hole 
is bored just large enough to admit a single bee. 
These hives are placed on the inclined plane, or 
framework, under the shed, commencing at the 
bottom and laying one on top of the other to the 
top, with the hole in the hive facing outward. 
When filled with hives the shed presents the ap- 
pearance of a log-heap, sawed up, ready to be split 
into stovewood. The bees are different from ours. 
They are a trifle larger, a little lighter colored, and 
have no sting—in this particular they are a great 
improvement upon ours. When in the hive they 
place a sentinel at the hole, and no bee is allowed 
to pass in or out, except such as have the rmis- 
sion of their guard. The sentinel dodges back to let 
the other bees pass in or out, but almost instan- 
taneously his head is seen in the hole after the pas- 
sage of the other bee. We watched these little sen- 
tinels a long time with much interest, and thought 
that if human beings, intrusted with responsible 
»ositions and duties, were half as faithful as these 
ittle sentinels, we should have a much more virtu- 
ous and happy world. 


FIRST-CLASS HOEY: AND THE MAR- 


IS THE FLAVOR OF THE HONEY, WHEN LEFT IN THE 
HLVES, IMPROVED? 


CAN not agree with friend Russell, on page 46, 
nor with any one else, that “ there is butasmall 

\ proportion of the honey produced at the pres- 

ent day that is strictly first class.””’ His state- 

ment is based on the idea that capped honey 
must be left on the hives until late in the season, 
that it may attain its finest qualities. This I con- 
sider a mistake. I believe comb honey is finished 
when capped, and the sooner it is removed the bet- 
ter. Many of our friends who have left honey on 
the hives until late in the season have stated that 
they found it to be finer in every respect. It cer- 
tainly does appear finer when cut or broken or 
tasted; but as far as we can consistently go is to 
concede that the quality appears to be better than 
the same honey removed in the early part of the 
season. Honey taken from the hives in the heat of 
the summer will, of course, be softer and thinner 
than the same quality of honey taken in cooler 
weather, and after it has alittle age. Ithink our 
friends who advocate leaving it on the hives till the 
close of the season will find that their capped comb 
honey, removed from the hives as soon as capped, 
and placed in the honey-house, will, at the same 
time of the year, compare favorably, and I may say 
equally, so far as quality is concerned, with that 
left on the hives. It certainly is not subject to the 
liability of becoming soiled or stained, as when left 
on the hives. 

I think, as to the sale of our production, much 
more depends upon the manner of preparing, pack- 
ing for shipment,and a few other things, than wheth- 
er or not the perfectly capped sections be left on the 
hives until late in the season. We well know, that 
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of two cases of honey which the producer knows to 
be exactly alike, so far as quality, fineness of flavor, 
ete., are concerned, from some cause, one will be 
cleaner and clearer white than the other—at least 
nineteen out of twenty customers will select the 
clear white, even at a better figure. 

[ think there are many more important things to 
consider in regard to the future honey market than 
leaving perfectly capped sections on the hives for 
any length of time, as to our success in general. I 
fully agree with friend Heddon, on page 54, in re- 
gard to a special convention, as** there is much else 
to look after.” C. W. KING. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Feb. 10, 1887. 

Friend K., although there is a great deal 
in what you say, I feel quite certain that the 
quality of honey is much improved by being 
left a month or two in the hives. Basswood 
rere k for instance, is unpleasant to many 
people, when first gathered. This is the 
case, even if it is capped over. Let it stand 
in the hive, however, until fall, and it in- 
creases in density, becomes darker colored, 
and loses the rank green basswood taste, 
becoming mellow and rich. I would not, 
however, think of treating sections of hon- 
ey in this way. People who want old ripe 
honey had better have it extracted, or. if 

ou choose, have such honey built in regular 

rood-frames, and then cut it out in chunks 
to put on the table. When sufficiently ri- 
pened, even basswood honey will get so 
thick that an extractor will hardly throw it 
out, and this kind of honey is the sort that 
pleases me. In transferring colonies in the 
spring we often get hold of nice chunks of 
this old ripe rich honey. I do not know 
that anybody has intended to recommend 
this sort, however, to put on the market. 
You are right in thinking that people will 
take the white clean honey every time. 

cc, to 
FOUL BROOD. 


HOW TO DETECT IT IN ITS EARLY STAGES. 











2 8 spring is at hand, and as | understand it is 
, generally admitted to be hard to distinguish 
foul brood in its first stages from chilled 
brood caused either by carelessness or igno- 
rance, the following way will enable even 
the novice to detect it at its start. At this time its 
spread, and often a general epidemic among the 
bees in a large territory, may be avoided. In 
March or April, according to locality (and about the 
time when bees are looked after for other purpos- 
es), is your opportunity. Good colonies will have 
large sheets of brood in the center, just hatching 
out. Now,if in such sheets any cells remain un- 
hatched, with the well-known little hole in the cen- 
ter, they may be, almost to a certainty, put down 
as having foul brood, and you had better stop all 
exchanging of combs, and prepare for the worst. 
It is too late when you ean smell it outside or at the 
entrance, and such cases can occur only when a 
colony has not been opened for a long time. It 
costs but little if any more time to keep a lookout 
tor it, when your eye is once accustomed toit. In 
case the disease is introduced by the feeding of but 
a little affected honey, as is generally the case, and 
therefore is, as yet, local, it may often be got rid of 
by cutting out the affected cells. In cases like the 


above, where every doubtful cell is carefully cut 





out, and no new ones are appearing in about ten 
days after, and there is still doubt, a good plan is to 
put the colony to the swarming-test, which is as 
follows: Keep the brood-nest contracted; feed, if 
not much honey is gathered, and thereby compel 
the bees to swarm. This they will do generally, 
providing it is inthe swarming season. As foul- 
broody bees are not supposed to swarm, this would 
prove their health. C. H. Lur?rGens. 
Hammonton, N. J., Feb. 17, 1887. 


— 
A CAVE FOR WINTERING. 





QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH NOT INFERIOR TO 
NORTHERN-BRED QUEENS. 


HAVE a cyclone cave, 6 x 9, excavated in the 
side of a hill, or knoll, deep enough so that the 

\ top ofthe caveis level with the surface of the 

ground, and it is grassed over as any lawn 

should be. This cave is lined with large sheets 
of tin, 7 x 9, top, bottom, sides, and ends, then ceil- 
ed up with pine lumber. There is a small ventila- 
tor on top,6x 6 inches, and a trap-door. For 87 
days the snow has covered the door and all, and 
sometimes the ventilator. Of course,the cave is 
very dry within. In this cave there are 40 colonies 
of bees, in Simplicity hives, piled four and five 
deep. Between each hive is spread one thickness 
of new coarse muslin. One end of each hive is also 
raised one inch from the other. Now, I should 
like to ask, will the bees in the cave live? If they 
do, will they be in good condition in the spring? 
If the bottom hive and the one next above it shut 
tight together, as some of these do, what will be 
the effect on those two hives? The temperature of 
the cave in winter, when no bees are there, varies 
from 34 to 40°. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ITALIANS AND 

THE BLACKS. 

My bees ure within one or one anda half miles 
of bee-pasture. What honey the blacks do store in 
sections is capped very nicely—nicer, I believe, than 
that stored by Italians; but my blacks do not make 
the amount of honey Italians do; so from my 
limited experience I have to say, that, surrounded 
by white clover or timber, blacks will store as 
much, perhaps, as Italians. But where honey 
must be carried any great distance, I believe the 
Italians far excel the blacks. I have had some ex- 
perience with different strains of Italians; that is, 
in the last two seasons I have received by mail, 
from different States in the Union, over 50 Italian 
queens. I[ had an idea that queens from the South- 
ern States would produce bees less able to with- 
stand the cold of our Northern winters, and be less 
ambitious. I am now satisfied, however, that this 
isa mistake. Last summer I had some dealings 
with our friend I. R. Good; and from him I obtain- 
ed 10 nuclei from his apiary in Middle Tennessee. 
Those bees would be the first outin the morning, 
and the last in at night, rain or shine. This may 
not prove any thing, perhaps; yet I am perfectly 
satisfied that Southern bees are not lackingin am- 
bition when moved to the North. My first queen 
came from E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. At 
that time there were only three or four pure 
Italian queensin my vicinity. Wishing to havea 
few Italian bees of my own rearing, after the 
black drones were about all gone I bought one 
dollar’s worth of Italian drones from A. I. Root. 
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They came by express. Through that strange ex- 

periment I was fortunate enough to raise three 

purely mated queens, the progeny of which suit me 

the best of any I ever saw. J. W. PORTER. 
Ponea, Neb., Feb. 8, 1887. 








HEADS ok GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 


ALSIKE. 

HE alsike clover-seed I got from you last 
spring came up and grew splendidly, but 
the dry weather in July and August killed 
all that I sowed on old timothy meadow, 
being about 25 acres. But I sowed some 

in my orchard, and I could not ask for a finer 
stand. The ground had been planted in potatoes 
the year before, and the potatoes were thrown out 
in the fall with a plow. I dragged the ground cross- 
wise unti) TI got it well leveled down, then I spread 
on the seed and dragged it well after that. This I 
did March 27th. The weeds came on thick and fast; 
but as soon as they got up enough to begin to shade 
the clover I shaved the ground over as closely as I 
could with my mower. Then the clover grew very 
rapidly, and was soon showing bloom. I was sur- 
prised at this, as I thought it did not bloom until 
the second season. I want to sow more the coming 
spring, but shall sow it on well-prepared ground. 

©. M. LEWELLING. 

Western Nebraska, Feb. 7, 1887. 

Your suggestion in regard to mowing off 
the weeds is a good one, friend L. I sup- 
pose one reason why alsike seldom blooms 
until the second season is because it is put 
on to oats, wheat, or some other crop of 
grain. If sown early in the spring, and giv- 
en the entire ground, keeping the weeds out 
as you suggest, until the clover starves them 
out, it will, | believe. give a pretty good 
yield of honey the first fall. 
SHIPPING SWARMS OF BEES ON ONE FRAME OF 

HONEY. 

As Lam a reader of GLEANINGS I should be glad 
to have you give your opinion as to the practicabil- 
ity of shipping full swarms of bees on one frame of 
honey, to provision them on their journey. As it 
would take no longer to make a light box to hold 
a swarm than to make a cage to hold one pound of 
bees, am of the opinion that bees so shipped 
would save a great dealof time in putting them up, 
and could be sold at reduced prices if they can be 
shipped successfully by the swarm. I have more 
than I can manage well, and I should be glad to 
have you give your opinion, for my benefit as well 
as for others so interested. As to preventing 
swarms on Sunday, as spoken of by C. M. G., page 
100, Feb. 1, I think the plan would work with black 
bees, but I think it doubtful whether it would work 
with Italians, as I have had them swarm with not a 
queen-cell started in the parent hive. 

W. A. SANDERS. 

Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga., Feb. 21, 1887. 


Friend S., generally speaking I do not 
know that there is any better way to ship 
swarms of bees than on a frame of honey— 
that is, so far as getting bees safely to their 
destination is concerned. This comb, how- 





ever, must be old and tough, or it will get 
broken in transit; but as we tind it difficult 
to get a sufficient number of such old and 
tough combs built securely fast to the 
frame clear around, we have adopted the 
plan of wiring combs. Then, again, when 
the purchaser receives the bees, this frame 
may i.0t fit his hives. In that case it is of lit- 
tle or no use to him. For this reason we use 
our shipping-box in preference, for a half- 
pound, or one or two pounds of bees. When 
we sell a colony we always use frames of 
honey, or, better still, a frame containing 
both brood and honey. 





SEPARATORS NECESSARY. 

In my experience in the production of comb 
honey, I have come tothe conclusion that separa- 
tors are necessary,if we want honey that can be 
handled with any degree of satisfaction; but I be- 
lieve we can work successfully with two for each 
ease. Let us take a section-case for illustration. 
Divide it into three equal parts, with two separa- 
tors. If the case holds 24 sections there will be 
eight in each division. Now, when the center one 
is all capped we take them out and put in empty 
ones, and every thing goes on all right; but if we 
don't put in a separator between the empty and 
the full boxes they will build the full sections into 
the empty ones; and when it is filled it will also be 
built into the adjoining one, and so all through the 
empty boxes put in the center, and that will be8 
boxes spoiled, and the row each side will also be 
bulged on one side; that makes 14 spoiled by taking 
out the center and replacing empty boxes without 
separators. Now, by using two separators we can 
get fair combs without tiering up. 

North Springfield, Mo. W.H. RITTER. 


No doubt you can get along very well, 
friend R., in the manner you mention; but 
wouid it not be cheaper to use more sepa- 
rators, and not have so much manipulation, 
especially where 100 colonies or more are to 
be gone over? 


DO NOISE AND JARRING INJURE BEES? 

I have seen in GLEANINGS that noise prevents 
bees from doing well; and to the end that a proper 
conclusion may be arrived at, I beg to make the 
following report: I have ten colonies of bees in 
the yard of my residence. These hives are within 
ten feet of the house, and some of them directly 
under our windows. They are all about one hun- 
dred feet from the Central and the Western Railway 
of Alabama. Over these two roads there pass at 
least fifty trains a day, at all times of the day and 
night, and they sometimes jar the house in which 
we live, and so must jar the bees also. I thought 
for some time that the jarring, whistling, and ring- 
ing of bells, as these trains pass, would injure the 
bees; but so far (and the bees have been there a 
full season or nearly a year) 1 can discover no in- 
jury to the bees from the trains. They wintered 
exceedingly well, and now they are rapidly breed- 
ing with the hives full of bees. This certainly 
ought to be a test as to whether noise injures bees 
or not. We made no honey, it is true, last year, as 
it was a failure in this section everywhere; but if 
bees being in good condition is any proof that the 
noise and jar of the trains do not injure bees, then 
we have the proof that it does not. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 5, 1887. T. E. HANBURY. 
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A SWARM OF BEES IN A FENCE-POST. 

I am very busy getting settled in our new bome. 
I shall not have the many advantages for bee-keep- 
ing here that I did at Mohawk. I shall have to see 
what may be done in a location where little natural 
forage seems to be afforded. I shall report as I ad- 
vance. 1 go to Mohawk for my bees about April 
ist. Itis about one month earlier here than there. 
I find 1 am not without bees, here, even now. I ho- 
tice one stock ina fence-post, and one in the roof of 
the house. Those in the post seem to have winter- 
ed well with one side open to the weather. This 
indicates a favorable location for wintering out of 
doors. I will report results after I get all at work 
in hives. LyMAN C. Roor. 

Stamford, Ct., Mar. 21, 1887. 

Why, friend R., you are starting a new 
idea in the way of hives. A_ fence-post 
would have one advantage—it would not be 
easily blown over by the winds. It has 
been suggested, that the rotten wood found 
inside of a tree has a special advantage in 
keeping the bees dry, and permitting the 
necessary ventilation. A rotten log is some- 
thing like the old straw hive. Put a super 
over them filled with sections, and may be 
you can give us a good report, even if your 
present locality is not favorable, like your 
old one. We are glad to hear from you in 
your new home. 

NOT GOING OUT OF THE HONEY BUSINESS YET. 

I have 22 colonies in fair condition, from 2%, fall 
count; and although I have had more than the usu- 
al average of losses, and less than the yearly es- 
timated surplus, | can not help but believe there is 
truth in the following, copied from Prov. 14: 238: “In 
all labor there is profit; but the talk of the lips 
tendeth only to penury.’’ As long as I can get 300 
Ibs. of pork for 100 Ibs. of honey, and 100 bushels of 
wheat for 600 lbs. of honey, lam going to raise the 
honey and let others raise the pork and wheat, no 
matter if honey goes down to 3cts. I believe the 
price of honey is comparatively too high, regardless 
of al] the noise which has been made about its be- 
ing ruinously low. I also believe that all the honey 
in the country can be easily disposed of by employ- 
ing traveling agents of the right stamp, and sell di- 
rect to the consumer. 1. T. GOULD. 

Corunna, Mich., Mar. 21, 1887. 


HOW TO REGULATE THE VOLUME OF SMOKE IN A 
SMOKER. 

I suppose you have often noticed, when using 
smokers, when the wood was dry and the smoker 
upright, it would burn too fast; and when the smo- 
ker was laid down flat it would go nearly outina 
few minutes, sometimes entirely. Now, I have de- 
vised a plan to give the smoker any slant, and 
thereby control the draft. The plan is this: A cor- 
ner clamp, with slot therein, and a small thumb- 
screw, is fastened to the corner of the bellows. A 
rod is run through the slot, and fastened by a 
slight turn of the thumb-screw. By adjusting the 
rod, the smoker-bellows may be held at any angle. 
I should like to know what you think of it. 

O. F. WINTER. 

Winterton, Sullivan Co., N. Y., March, 1887. 


We never have any trouble with the Clark 
smoker, as now constructed. going vut or 
burning too fast when not desired. If we 
Want a great volume of smoke we turn the 





Clark smoker on end. If we want it to 
dié down soon, we lay it so that the barrel 
lies down in the grass. If we want it to 
strike a medium between these two extremeés 
we lay it on the bellows, the same as seen in 
aur price list. As you ask my opinion in re- 
pac to your invention, I will be free to say 

think there is too much machinery about 
it for the average bee-keeper ; and while I 
think it would accomplish all the results 
that you have intmed for it, yet I think 
that the same results, or nearly the same, 
may be obtained by the methods I have giv- 
en above. 


IN FAVOR OF EMPTY FRAMES WITH STARTERS 
ONLY. 

I have read with interest your journal in regard 
to empty frames vs. empty combs. It may make 
some difference in different locations, but I have 
found in this section that I can get more surplus 
honey (in comb) from a swarm hived on 10 L. frames 
with only one-inch starters to get straight combs 
than I can a swarm hived on 10 L. frames full of 
empty combs. In the spring of 1886 | united two 
colonies with others, as they were weak in stores, 80 
I could have the 20 frames to experiment on. The 
fore part of May, 1886, | hived aswarm in each of 
those ten-frame hives filled with comb. They made 
me no surplus. The last of May, 1886, | hived a 
swarm in the ten-frame hive with only starters of 
foundation. They filled the ten frames with comb, 
and gave me 24 Ibs. of very nice comb honey. The 
swarms were alike, the three queens being nearly of 
the same age. I um convinced I can do better by 
hiving on empty frames than I can on those filled 
with empty combs—that is, box honey. 

JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., March, 1887. 


W. 8. KALER DEFENDS HIS SWARMING-BOX. 

I see on page 168, March No. of GLEANINGS, Mr. 
Felton, of Newtown, Pa., has misrepresented my 
swarming-box to some extent, and I would ask the 
privilege of explaining to your many readers the 
advantages of my box. 

1. You do not stand and hold my box. Wait till the 
bees cluster; put the box under, then shake, and 
they cluster on the comb. 

2. We useaframe of comb in the box, and the 
queen will alight and stay on it every time. 

3. The bees will stay on comb in a box any reason- 
able length of time, and can be carried any dis- 
tance, without the loss of bees. 

4. The mode and cheapness of its construction, 
and the indorsements that it is getting from bee- 
men, proves its valuetothem. I make this state- 
ment to our brother bee-men who take GLEANINGS. 

Andersonville, Ind., March 5, 1887. W.S. KALER. 


LUTGEN’S METHOD OF CAUSING A BEE FILLED 
WITH HONEY TO EXPEL IT, A PRAC- 
TICAL SUCCESS. 

Isaw,in a recent issue of GLEANINGs, that, if 
you would catch a bee by its wings, and press the 
extremity of its abdomen on the thumb-nail, that, 
by the pressure thus exercised, you would cause 
the bee to regurgitate, or expel, in some way, 
the honey from the honey-sack. I put the matter 
to a practical test, and [assure you the test was in 
every way satisfactory. The experiment was con- 
ducted in the presence of Mr. A. 8S. Beach. As 
soon as the pressure was applied, the honey would 
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appear at the bee’s mouth, in the form of a beauti- | small swarm the frames had fdn. starters. Sections 


fully transparent globule. Mr. Beach pronounced | 
the honey perfectly delicious—as fine, he said, as. 
he ever tasted. 
To see the little fellows fall on the ground be- | 
fore they reach the alighting-board, and panting’ 
for breath, reminds one of summer time. The | 
bees are getting this honey from the maple, willow, | 
and elm trees that grow on our creeks in this 
county. I live near the South-Carolina line, in 
Mecklenburg Co. J. A. ARDREY, M. D. 
Pineville, N. C., Feb. 17, 1887. 





ARMSTRONG'’S T SUPER — SOMETHING FURTHER 
FROM FRIEND ARMSTRONG. 

Many thanks for kind words spoken in regard to 
my Tsuper. I was thinking some of making it to 
have only one side to open; but then in case it 
should be reversed it would have to be reversed | 
back again before the sections could be taken out, 
and the difference inthe cost of construction would 
not be over 3 cents each, or 2'4, so I have concluded 
to let it be the way it is until the present craze of 
reversing is over. I think it would make a better. 
case to have one side made whole, or in one | 
piece, and, of course, our object should be to have 
every thing about our hives as simple, cheap, and 
practical as possible. That has been and is still my 
aim, and I know these are your sentiments. One 
good feature about my super is the double clamp- | 
ing wedges. They hold the sections so firmly to- | 
gether that we do not have to use such heavy T | 
tins. Just examine this feature and see how firm | 
they are held together. You could almost jump | 
upon them with your feet, and not break through, | 
and that with only “ of ap inch base to the tins. | 

BE. S. ARMSTRONG. | 

Jerseyville, [ll., March 5, 1887. j 


THE LARGE SWEET CLOVER OF THE SOUTH. 

Referring to J. P. Caldwell’s nameless plant (see 
GLEANINGS, Jan. 15, and Feb. 1, 1887), and melilot in 
the South, I will say I have seen, near Greenville, 
Alabama, the sweet clover in question in thousands 
of acres of pasturage and roadsides, gone wild, and 
as tenacious as the palmetto of the same locality. 
It grows quite large, so that stock which will eat it, 
brouse off only the branches. It is only a soft wood, 
hollow stem, never growing large, or more than six 
or eight feet high. It is good for bees when season- 
able, but hot sun and drought render it useless. It 
blooms and seeds once a year. Now, our beautiful 
white-bark mountain shrub, blossoming every time 
it rains after a considerable drought, is a deciduous 
and perennial bush, with large grub of hard roots. 
It grows naturally in my yard among cedars among 
limestone. Because of its stinking smell when the 
leaves are mashed, some call it * polecat.”” Others 
name it wiesatch. I am told itis neither of these 
shrubs, which are well known out West, along with 
the great honey-plant, catclaw. Our sweet-flower- 
ing shrub grows much like privet, only with whiter 
exterior. Many call it the bee-bush, so much is it 
besieged by them for honey. A. W. BRYAN. 

San Marcos, Tex., Feb., 1887. 











HIVING SWARMS ON EMPTY FRAMES, A SUCCESS. 

I hived 10 swarms on empty frames the past sea- 
son, and it was a complete success. I hived them | 
on 8 frames, L. size, spacing them just 1 5-16 inches 
apart from center to center. I think this is very 
essential. There was but little drone comb, and the 
combs were very straight, except in one rather 





were put on about two days after hiving. I do not 
have any trouble in getting the bees in the boxes 
when the frames are close together. I have tried it 
two years. My bees are mostly blacks or hybrids. 
All the bees in this locality are more or less mixed 
with Italians, I think, as yellow bands can be seen 
in about every swarm during the honey season. 
Clinton, Ill. ____Hrnry WILLSON. 


FIVE DOLLARS PER DAY AMONG THE BEES. 

I am not discouraged with my experience during 
the summer of 1886 among the bees. I started with 
13 colonies and increased to 36, except 3 lbs. of bees 
and 5 queens. I realized about $5.00 per day for the 
time I spent with the busy workers, besides the in- 
crease. Nearly all of my bees are pure Italians, 
and they are as good as I want. 

HOME-MADE COMB-BUCKET. 

Some time ago I saw an account in GLEANINGS of 
aman who wanted legs to his comb-bucket, but you 
thought the cost would be too much. As brains are 
cheaper with me than dimes, I made one. I went 
to the tinner and got a sheet of tin 20x28 inches and 
bent it thus: | | The sides are 10 inches high, and the 
bottom 8 inches broad; then I put in pine ends, one 
ineb thick. Islip them in only % inch, leaving it 19 
inches long, 8 inches wide, and 10 deep, in the clear. 
Now, you have pine ends, and you can put on as 
long legs as you wish. A small strip of wood, nailed 
on the inside of the ends, supports the combs, 
and a strip of molding around the top protects the 
tin, and the bucketis done. The cover is made of 
wood. I got the tin for 20 cts. and the wood was out 
of the boxes in which goods were shipped to me. 


My bucket doesn't cost over 25 cts., and is robber- 


| proof. You can put handles to it to suit. As good 


away as any is to fasten two pieces of small cotton 
rope to the ends, like a bail, and both can be taken 
in one hand. 8. C. FREDERICK. 

Arcadia, Kan. A 

BEES FLYING OUT IN WINTER. 

Why do my bees fly when the weather is below 
freezing? I packed them in boxes 4 ft. wide x 12 ft. 
long, holding 18 hives. The bottom is 4 in. thick, 
and is stuffed with dry sawdust, and there is an 
opening of 2 incbes for each hive. The hives are 
set close together each way, and 6 in. of clover 
chaff is in front, and the same on top. To-day I find 
the snow covered with dead bees, and roaring in the 
hive as they do in hot weather. Do you think they 
are too warm? 

My crop of honey for last year from 42 colonies 
was 3600 Ibs.,and ail June honey. I increased to 
91. I sold one-third of the honey at home for 1 
dollar per gallon, and will try to sell twice that 
amount this year at home. Bees had agood fly 
Jan. 26. CHAS. BUDDINGTON. 

Attica, Mich., Feb. 4, 1887. 

I fear your bees are too warm, as you 





have them arranged. Can you not givea 


little more ventilation through the covering 
on top? I should prefer the entrances a lit- 
tle larger, to those colonies that seem to be 
making so much noise. 


WHAT OUGHT WE TO EXPECT FROM TEN ACRES OF 
ALSIKE ? 

I had, in the spring, 20 colonies, and from the 20 
colonies I received 840 lbs. of comb honey, and in- 
creased to 56. My honey was nearly all from red 
clover and motherwort. Though white clover was 
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doing its best at blooming, the bees paid very little 
attention toit. I got 15 and 18 cts. per lb. 

There are, within half a mile of my bees, 10 acres 
of alsike clover, which was sown last spring, and it 
looks well. How much honey per acre does it yield 
on good ground ? Did you ever notice bees getting 
pollen from dog-fennel? I have watched them load 
from it. J. E. HENDERSON. 

Roney’s Point, Ohio Co., W. Va., Dee. 14, 1886. 

{ do not know, friend H., what 10 acres 
of alsike ought to do in the way of honey. 
Our facts and figures in this matter are very 
meager. I would say, at a rough guess, 
however, that 10 acres of alsike ought to 
keep 100 colonies of bees busy for perhaps 
three or four weeks; and during these three 
or four weeks they ought to store, say, 10 
lbs. of honey each. This would make 1000 
lbs. for the 10 acres. If anybody else can do 
better, let him try his hand at it. 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 














A SAMPLE OF FLORIDA HONEY. 

SEND you by to-day’s mail a small sample of 
honey, made by those Florida ‘lazy bees.”’ It 
| has been extracted nearly 10 months. What 
think you of its keeping qualities? We “ crack- 
ers’ think it very good. I also inclose a twig 
from an orange-tree budded last spring. It is about 

4 feet high. W. J. DRUMRIGHT. 

Sarasota, Manatee Co., Fla., Mar. 15, 1887. 

(|The honey is certainly beautiful, friend D. Are 
we to understand that it is from orange-blossoms? 
The specimen sent is exceedingly thick, of very 
fair color and beautiful flavor, although it would at 
once be called Southern honey, and perhaps might 
not bring as good a price as our white-clover hon- 
ey of, the North.—Thanks for the twig of orange- 
blossoms. The beautiful fragrance is still retain- 
ed. If we could have some honey that tastes as 
pees blossoms smell, would it not be an acquisi- 
tion? 

TIERING UP; WORKING IN THE RAIN. 

In regard to tiering up cases of sections, the 
trouble is that they get very brown on top, and, in 
the T super, I think they would get brown on bottom 
and top. Howis this? I intend totry the Doolittle 
surplus arrangement, as described by Viallon, 
which protects the section all around. I propose to 
use them on zine honey-boards, with wooden rims 
making a bee-space underneath. 

TRANSFERRING IN THE RAIN. 

Our experience has been, that a warm drizzly day 
is the best time to transfer bees. F.C. THOMAS. 

Spring Valley, O., March, 1887. 





COMBS MELTING DOWN. 

Having received several letters from bee-keepers 
in the Southern States, asking how I prevent combs 
from melting down in the hot days of July and 
August, I wish you to please state that Ido not 
know, for I never hadacomb melt down yet. It 
gets hot here in Oyster-Creek Bottom. I use the 
Simplicity hive, two stories high, painted white, 
entrance open full width, and a rousing colony of 
bees in the same; and if that keeps the comb from 
melting, it is all | know about it. JOHN W. Ross. 

Phair, Texas, Feb. 1, 1887. 


(Thanks, friend R. I believe the whole secret of 
not having combs melted down in hot weather is, 
to have all the hives painted white; and if the col- 
ony is strong, a full-width entrance is an additional 
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security. Here in the North (and we have some 
puity hot weather too) we have all of our combs 
wired. ] Paes es 

HOW TO MAKE FIRE-KINDLERS OUT OF COBS. 

Your cob kindlings are good, but I will tell you 
bow I prepare them. Take a one or two quart 
Mason jar, and fill with oil, say ‘% or %5 full, and put 
the cobs in whole. The part abové the oil will do 
to handle without daubing the hands. After the 
kindlings are in, unscrew the cover and place the 
cob in front, and apply the match. Have some dry 
cobs ready, and place in thé jar, and screw on the 
cover. One cob will burn 5 minutes, or longer. 

Vernon, O., Jan. 7, 1887. C. M. TRUNKEY. 


HOW SHALL WE KEEP COCKROACHES FROM 
HONEY? 

Please tell how to get rid of cockroaches. A lot 
of rats could not be tore destructive to comb 
honey, and not as nasty. They will craw] through 
almost any crack where the air can come through. 
then they multiply and grow fast. They fly from 
place to place. Coal oil will effectually cure the 
ants, but the cockroaches fatten on it — at least, 
sulphur and coal oil has not exterminated them 
for me. D. C. MCLEOD. 

Plena, Ills., Feb. 14, 1887. 


[As we have no cockroaches in our locality, we 
have had no experience with them. Can some of 
our readers who have had, offer a remedy?] 





CAN THE BEES OF TWO QUEENS WORK TOGETHER 
HARMONIOUSLY? 

In regard to the question asked on page 99, Feb. 
1, by friend J. M. Cruickshank, I have tried sucha 
hive as he describes, with the result that you give 
in your foot-note: viz., that, as soon as the honey- 
flow is over, the bees ball their queen in one 
swarm and then unite. FRANZ ZSCHOEMITZSCH. 

Monticello, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1887. 





TAKING BEES OUT FOR A FLY. 
What do you think of taking bees out of the 
cellar on warm days, to take a fly? J. A. TUCKER. 
Horace, Ills., Feb. 21, 1887. 


it believe the practice of taking bees out of the 
cellar for a fly is generally considered unnecessary. 
See what Dr. C. C. Miller has to say in regard to it 
in our last issue. ] 


WHAT KIND OF HONEY IS IT? 

I send you by mail two samples of honey. Please 
let us know through GLEANINGS how the lighter 
compares with basswood honey in color and flavor; 
also tell us, if you can, what gives the other such a 
peculiar taste. It was the first we extracted last 
season. It was taken about the l0th of July. 
Milkweed, pleurisy-root, and sumach were in bloom 
at that time. We have no basswood here, and not 
clover enough to get a fair sample to judge by. 

Brock, Neb., Feb. 22, 1887. J.S. JOHNSON. 


{Your lighter specimen compares very favorably 
in appearance with basswood honey, friend J.; but 
there is an unpleasant flavor to it—something like 
our autumn wild flowers-—that would probubly in- 
jure the sale of it. The taste of the other specimen 
is something I am not familiar with.] 


THE ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVE A SUCCESS IN LOWA. 
On p. 189 Ernest discusses the merits of one-story 

chaff hives. I made ten of them three years ago, 

with Simplicity half-story covers. [| have left them 

at the same place, winter and summer. They are 

all right yet. This is the third winter, and I haven't 

lost any colonies in them yet. J. N. SHEDENHELM. 
Ladora, Ia., March, 1887. 
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HONEY TO BE NAMED. 
Will you please tell me what kind of honey I send 
you sample of? I bought it in the central part of 
this State. Is it not California honey? 


H. P. LANGDON. 
East Constable, N. Y., Mar. 17, 1887. 


{Friend L., the sample of honey is something | 
am not much acquainted with. I will explain to 
our readers that it is, when partially candied, of al- 
most snowy whiteness. The fluvor comes nearest 
to some honey | once saw in Michigan, said to have 
been gathered from aspecies of fireweed, if 1 re- 
member correctly. There is very little flavor of 
any kind in it, and it ig almost like simple syrup, 
although there is a slight taste that reminds one of 
the woods. } 


REPORTS F:NCOURAGING. 


NEW COMB HONEY IN WISCONSIN ON THE ISTH OF 
APRIL. 
NOTICED an article in March Ist GLEANINGS, 
headed, “New Honey in Ohio on the First 
‘ Day of May, and ended with, “Can any 
one beat that? I sheuld like to hear from 
them if they can.” Signed J. S. Barb, Bris- 
tol, Ohio. Well, I do not wish to boast, but I 
can beat this considerably, even in Wisconsin. I 
finished carrying my bees out of the cellar the 
16th of April; and, as I reported before, the most of 
them were very weak; but I had one colony that 
was good. My bees are all weighed when they are 
put in the cellar, and again when they are taken 
out, and this one I weighed again on the evening of 
the 18th, and found a gain of !2 Ibs. of fine honey 
from soft maple. I then put on surplus combs, and 
the weather turned cool, but still they stored about 
20 Ibs. more in April. This swarm was carried out 
the night of the 16th, and they were the lazy Ital- 
ians too. If any one can beat this, let me hear. 
Hillsboro, Wis., Mar. 10, 1887. ELrAs Fox. 











BEES IN ARKANSAS. 

In Southwestern Arkansas my bees began to 
gather pollen about the 20th of Jan., from the maple 
and water-elm. There have been but five or six 
days since but thatthe bees have been gathering 
pollen or honey. I noticed in GLEANINGS, March 1, 
that some one said he had new honey the first of 
May. Well,if he were down here he could get 
some in March. | had some new surplus honey last 
year the lith of March. My bees are the Arkansas 
brown bees—a very large bee. J. W. TAYLOR. 

Ozan, Ark., March 5, 1887. 


HONEY FROM THE HARD MAPLE. 

Bees in the Tar-Hee! apiaries are booming. The 
bees have been “dropping” in right along the past 
week, and continue to do so at present. They are 
storing honey from the hard maples (we have no 
other here). Pollen has been stored plentifully 
since January 26th. It is an unusual thing here for 
bees to store so much honey from maple as they 
are now doing. Most colonies have plenty of young 
bees reared, and are already flying. 

5—Aspotrt L. Swinson, T1—%0. 
Goldsboro, N. C., Feb. 26, 1887. 


THE FIKST SWARM. 

Our first swarm came out this morning at 8 A. M. 
Temperature 58°. Bees are bringing in some honey 
from haw, willow, ete. Even our nuclei have been 
building comb for ten days—the tirst noticed—drone 
of course. J.W. K. SHaw & Co. 


Loreauville, [beria Parish, La., Mar. 1, 1887. 


-every comb in the apiary. 





Our Own Apiary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R, ROOT. 


BLUSTERING WEATHER. 

T this writing, March 29, we are unable 
to give any thing definite as to the 
condition of our bees. There has not 
been a suitable day for examining 
them for the last two weeks. As we 

felt sure that they were not running short 

of stores. we did not peek under the cush- 
ions and ‘‘heft”’* the frames as we could 
have done, in a manner before described 
under this head. Had there been one or 
two days warm enough, we should have 
thoroughly gone through the apiary, solely 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
more foul brood had developed ; but every 
day has been so chilly that we hardly 
thought it best to pull out and examine 

It might be dis- 

astrous to some of the weaker colonies. 

Besides, if there is a possible case of foul 

brood during this cold weather when no 

a are flying, it could hardly do any 

arm. 

To-day, while sitting here it is cold and 
blustering outside. The temperature this 
morning was 12 degrees above zero—rather 
cold for us at this date. 

OUR OUT-APIARY. 

We have already had some correspond- 
ence witha party with reference to estab- 
lishing an out-apiary. The location is five 
miles from Medina, and we are informed 
that there is an abundance of alsike sown 
within the immediate vicinity. It does not, 
however, have very much basswood near 
by, owing, probably, to the fact that there 
is a sawmill half a mile or so distant. In 
fact, | might say itis quite difficult to find 
any considerable amount of basswood in 
any one location within a radius of five or 
ten miles of Medina. Farmers around here 
have been in the habit of cutting up their 
basswood logs for the ** Home of the Honey- 
Bees,” to be cut up into sections. In the 
words of that homely expression, we have 
been *‘ cutting off our own nose,’’ seeming- 
ly. However, we will not take space to dis- 
cuss here whether or not bee-keepers asa 
rule had better cut up the basswood-trees, 
or let them remain for the bees. 

As has been stated, this out-apiary will 
be used for the purpose of testing more 
thoroughly some of the modern appliances 
for the production of comb honey. Our 
own home apiary for the last ten years has 
been devoted almost exclusively to the 
rearing of queens; hence we realize the 
necessity. not only for our own benefit, but 
for the benefit of our customers, of testing 
every thing that comes up—in short, as far 
as it may seem feasible and practicable, to 
continue more thoroughly the work of an 
experimental station. 

Later.—since writing the above we have 
had quite a material change in the weather. 
The bright sun is shining, and the glorious 
(?) ** Medina mud” has come. There is still 
acold breeze this afternoon, and searcely a 
bee is flying; therefore we can not, as we had 
hoped to do, report in regard to foul brood, 
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YOBACCO COLIN. 








AN INCIDENT; HOW THE FUMES OF TOBACCO 
FROM THE BREATH OF A USER CAUSED 
SICKNESS IN A COMPANION. 
S I was reading George B. Morton’s article on 
the use of tobacco, and how disagreeable 
the smell of the breath is of those who use 


and a neighbor rode along. He wasa young man, 
but he used a great deal of tobacco. I stood it as 
long as I could, then I made some excuse and got 
inthe other end of the seat, so the gentle breeze 
was in my favor. Pretty soon we overtook an old 
fellow, and asked him to ride; and as I was a little 
fellow I had to sit in the middle, and it so happen- 
ed that he was just about as full of whisky as the 
other was of tobacco, and about this time we came 
between two pieces of timber where there was no 
air stirring, and I soon got so sick that | vomited, 
and could not drive, and had to lie down in the 
back end of the wagon. Every thing was swinging 


| 


' do about quitting tobacco. 


THE EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON THE HEALTH. 
Ihave been considering for along time what to 
To me, smoking, al- 
though a filthy habit, is a comfort; but I know it 
injures me. Five or six years ago I smoked so 
much that | became very vervous and debilitated, 


| with a good dose of dyspepsia thrown in. A\l- 


though much better, ] am not over it yet. Now, 


it, it reminded me of a little experience I | asl am getting ready-slowly to start in bee-keep- 


had when a boy. My father sent me to mill. | ; 7 4 
| smoking; therefore on receipt of a smoker, or 


ing, [think asmoker will do me more good than 


| your promise to send one, I will pledge you my 


word that I will use no more tobacco at any time in 
the future. If 1 do break my pledge, I will forfeit 
the price of smoker. T. JENNINGS. 
Rye, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1887. 
The following comes to hand later : 
[received the smoker yesterday, and feel much 


| pleased with it, and thank you very much. I hope 


round ‘and round. Oh dear! how sick I was! and | 


really I thought then it would kill me. They were 
alarmed, and asked me what was the matter. I[ 
told them I guessed I was drunk on tobacco and 


| 


I shall be deserving of it. I was working in the 
barn, and just thinking about taking a smoke, 
when my boy came in with the smoker, and said 
the postmaster told him he thought it must be a 
patent rat-trap. As soon as |] saw it I knew what it 
was, and came to the conclusion | had bad my last 


| smoke. So now lI am in for it, and hope I shall 


| be able to hold out. 


whisky, riding between them. I did not get over it | 


in several days, and it makes me feel queer now to 

think of it. Do all you can in this direction, and 

may God bless you! JOHN BARLOW. 
Sac City, Ta., Jan. 24, 1887. 


My wife has quit using tobacco, and says you 


| 


may send hera smoker. If she ever smokes any | 


more I will pay you for it. Ww. D. TITCHENELL, 
Pleasant Hill, W. Va., Jan. 18, 1887. 


Please accept this as my pledge to give up to- 
use the weed again. J.A. BROWN. 
Bryantsville, Ky., Feb. 1, 1887. 


PA’S PROMISE. 

Pa says if you will send him asmoker he will 
never use any tobacco in his life, and will use all 
his influence against its use. F, A. THOMAS. 

Morrilton, Ark., Jan. 23, 1887. 


ONE WHO POINTS OUT THE WAY OF LIFE QUITS 
THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

My brother-in-law, George Malmsberry, has quit 

the use of tobacco, and says he will agree to pay 

ten dollars if he ever uses it again. He is a minis- 


T. JENNINGS. 
Jan. 29, 1887. 
We hope sincerely it will be your last 
smoke, friend Jennings. 


HAS USED TOBACCO 45 YEARS, AND NOW TELLS 
HOW HE WAS INDUCED TO QUIT. 


Friend Terry forwards the following good 
letter which he received. As it may help 
some brother who may be still aslave to the 
use of tobacco, we give it to our readers: 

Friend Terry:—I bave been a constant reader of 


| GLEANINGs for the !ast five or six years past, and 
bacco. I promise to pay you for the smoker if I | : ‘ 9 
P pay y | within the last couple of months I have noticed 


| several very able and interesting articles from 
| your pen. One of the articles appeared in the above 
| journal, Dec. 15, 1886, and was headed, “ Friend 
| Terry on Tobacco.”’. I must confess that the above 


article struck me very forcibly, and presented 
the subject in 4 somewhat new light to me. I had 


| been using the weed for about 45 years, having 


contracted the habit when about 15 years old, and 


| buve used it ever since, without hardly stopping to 


ter of the gospel, soif you think he is entitled toa | 


smoker, send one to him. G. BRIGGS. 


Garfield, O., Jan. 19, 1887. 


A USER FOR 30 YEARS. 

I was a habitual chewer for about 30 years. It 
has been some little time since I discontinued its 
use. If you see fit to send the smoker to my ad- 
dress, I agree to give you $1.00 if I use tobacco 
again. F. A. KINNEAR. 

Lindenville, O., Jan. 27, 1887. 


HAS USED IT FOR 20 YEARS. 

I understand that you give a smoker to each to- 
bacco-user, if he quits the bad habit. I have used 
tobacco for about twenty years; and I will quit 
using itin any form, if you will give me a smoker; 
and if lever use the weed again I will pay you for 
the smoker. W. J. HALTON, 

Jordan Village, Ind., Jan. 8, 1887. 


consider at least the impropriety of the habit, un- 
til | became a reader of GLEANINGS, and ever since 
that time I have been somewhat under conviction. 
I felt that the use of the weed, to say the least 
about it, was a very filthy and expensive habit, and 


| unworthy to be indulged in by any Christian being, 
; and a habit in whose favor not one good word 


| could be said. 


When that is the case with any 


| thing, it should go downto oblivion never to rise 


again, and there is just where my pipe and tobacco 
have gone. The reading of your article above 


| referred to did the business, and settled the ques- 





tion in my case. It was the last feather that broke 
the tobacco camel's back. | sincerely hope that it 
may have the same effect upon a great many more 
who are indulging in the same habit. The first 
thing I did after reading your article was to get up 
and lay away the old pipe and tobacco for ever. 
This was on the 23th of Dec., 1886, and I have not 
tasted the vile stuff since; and, by the grace of God, 
I never will. Now, you and Mr. Root may think 
that I was a pretty tough customer to convert, if it 
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took some five or six years of preaching, and, to 
succeed in the end, a double-handed dose. Well, 
friend Terry, I will admit that it looks a little that 
way; but then, I know that you will also admit that 
a bad habit of 45 years’ standing is notan easy 
matter to break away from. All the sutisfaction 
that I can see, that you and brother Root can get 
out of my case, will be that you can add the name 
of another convert to your list and the Tobacco 
Column; but Ido not want you to send measmo- 
ker nor potato-box. If] can not keep the pledge 
without them, I am afraid I could not with them. 

G. W. HARRISON. 

Wharton, Wyandot Co., 0., Feb. 8, 1887, 


MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 











Who is my neighbor?—LUKE 10: 29. 


HY did God give us neighbors? I 
presume the answer would be, that 
7 he gave them to us to make us hap- 
y. Suppose, however, we change 
it about and say that God gave us 
our neighbors that we might make them hap- 
py. How would that do? We are almost 
unconsciously so much in the habit of bein 
selfish that we answer questions from aself- 
ish standpoint. In a sermon a Sunday or 
two ago, Our pastor said that everybody is 
our neighbor when it is in our power to do 
him good, or to help him. If this be true, 
then when we are commanded to love our 
neighbors as ourself, we are at all times to 
hold ourselves in as much readiness to do good 
to those we meet as to do good to ourselves. 
There is an unexplored region in this line, 
dear friends. You may be a little surprised 
to hear me speak of an unexplored region 
when so much has been said about the gold- 
en rule. Very likely you feel as if the sub- 
ject had been exhausted. Well, it may have 
been exhausted so far as talk is concerned, 
but it has not in putting the words of our 
Savior into real practice. For instance, a 
few days ago I stepped out on the front 
walk and saw a mana little distance away 
who seemed as if he wanted to speak to me; 
and yet when I came near him he turned 
away as if he really did not want to see me 
after all. I finally spoke to him when he 
came up. His first words were : 

* Mr. Root, [hope you haven’t laid any 
thing up against me because I didn’t do ex- 
actly as I agreed to.” 

“ Why. my friend, I don’t know what you 
mean. Your face looks familiar, yet I can 
not now recall any transaction in which you 
did not do as you agreed.” 

“ Why, it was about those potatoes. I 
told you you might have them; but I meta 
man afterward who offered me five cents a 
bushel more, so I let him have them, and 
went off home without saying a word to you 
about it.” 

I was obliged to smile when I told him I 
had entirely forgotten the whole transac- 
tion. In any case, however, I assured him 
that I felt glad to know that he had been 
able to get a larger price than I offered ; and 
he looked quite happy when I told him 
further, that, whenever a chance offered to 





get a better price than I could afford to give, 
y all means to take it; and I assured him 
that I always felt pleased to see farmers get 
a deoy price for their produce, no matter 
whether it inconvenienced me or not. Since 
then I have made it a point, when offering a 
price for any such product, to add, ** Now, 
my friend, if anybody else offers you more 
than I have offered, take it, by all means, 
and I shall be pleased for your sake.” 
Now, please do not understand, friends, 
from what I have said in the above that I 
would encourage anybody in breaking a fair 
and square business promise. If | had en- 
gaged a load of produce, and made calcula- 
tions on using it to fill special orders, and 
the man should fail to fulfill his promise be- 
cause he had a better offer, it would be quite 
a different matter. In the abovel bave had 
in mind only small produce, such as farmers 
are constantly bringing in — something I 
could use or get along without. with no in- 
convenience. In such cases I enjoy giving 
them standing permission to take up with a 
better offer whenever they chance to get it, 
and I do the same thing with the hands in 
my employ. Whenever any one of them 
gets a better offer than I am able to make, | 
make myself feel glad for his sake. 
Our place of business is located on the 
way to town, and almost every day some- 
y brings in — »otatoes, honey, ma- 
sugar, and other things, to sell. After 
ooking them over I decide what amount I 
can afford to pay. Then I tell them pleas- 
antly that, if they choose, I am quite willing 
they should go up street and see what offers 
they can get there: if they can not do any 
better, bring them back to me. This way 
of doing business. however, seems, to sur- 
prise our rural friends. and a great many 
times I have noticed their smiling faces as 
they came back, telling me they had got a 
half a cent a pound or tive cents a bushel 
better than my offer. Now. they sometimes 
have something I really want. and probably 
are not satisfied with what I think I can af- 
ford to pay them for it; and therefore I feel 
alittle sorry to have them drive off. Self whis- 
ers, ‘* Now, I really want that lot of straw- 
erries ; and Iam afraid, if he goes away, 
somebody will offer him a little more, and I 
won't get them at all.” At such times, 
however, I bid self get out and get down 
out of the way, just as I would a little un- 
mannerly cur that was hanging around, 
watching for an opportunity to do some 
mischief. If the man comes back, and 
says I can have the lot, for he could 
get no better price, lam happy; and if he 
comes back saying he got a cent a quart 
more than I offered, 1am happy also even 
then, for he is my neighbor; and whatever 
helps my neighbor helps me. One old farm- 
er spoke to me one day about it. Said he, 
“Mr. Root, I have made up my mind after 
this to always give you the first chance, for 
I shall always remember the time when you 
told me to take those apples up street and 
do the best I could with them. I did as you 
said, and sold half of the load for a little 
better than you offered, and then you took 
the rest at just what you said you would. I 
tell you, it makes a man feel as if one man 
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who is doing busjness so was interested in 
somebody besides himself.” 

There is another way in which we can 
help others in our daily deal. It is quite a 
hard matter to decide, many times, just 
what you can pay for produce, especially the 
first maple sugar, the first ripe apples, or 
new potatoes, etc. I often do this way: If 
my neighbor wants more than I can afford 
to pay, I say to him, ‘* [ will pay what you 
ask. providing you will help me out if I 
don’t succeed in getting my money back ;”’ 
or, ‘‘ I will take them at such a price ; and 
if I get rid of them easily I will pay you five 
cents more per bushel.’’ This is having the 
matter in my own hands, [I know; but in 
such cases lam always very anxious to be 
able to give my neighbor a little more when 
I meet him next time,if it is a possible 
thing. You see, you shoulder the responsi- 
bilities together in this way. It would be 
no pleasure for me to do business, if I 
thought the man with whom I did business 
was selling at a loss. 

Now, then, friends, we are coming to real 
business, and I generally have some sort of 
business in mind when I start out to write 
these neighborly talks. We have been sell- 
ing the Parker machine for fastening start- 
ers in section boxes, for three or four years ; 
and for general perenne we do not seem to 
get hold of any thing much better. At the 
time friend Parker gave me the idea, I told 
him I thought it would be worth to us $5.00. 
When it began to have quite a large sale, 
however, I told him I guessed it was worth 
$10.00 more; and now that it is havinga 
still larger sale, I think he ought to have 
about $25 00 in addition to what he has had 
already. In the same way. I gave Norman 
Clark, of Sterling. Ill., $25.00 for the cold- 
blast smoker. As it has turned out, I don’t 
think I gave him enough; and in talking 
over the matter we have concluded we owe 
him, in justice, about $100 for his splendid 
invention in the way of smokers. Neither 
of these friends has asked for any more, and 
I don’t suppose they ever thought of receiv- 
ing any more; but for all that, it is a plea- 
sure for me to give it to them. Friend Peet, 
who gave us the queen-cage, was also satis- 
fied with $25.00 I paid him some poses ago; 
but as it still seems to receive the prefer- 
ence, I think we owe about another $25.00. 
Friend Klimitz’ queen-catcher is also having 
a very large sale,and is giving universal 
satisfaction. At the time he sent it I gave 
him $5.00 for the idea, and I think he is now 
entitled to about two more fives, or $10.00 
more, which we place to his credit. And 
we hereby take pleasure in telling the 
friends mentioned, that the above sums are 
placed to their credit, awaiting their order. 

Now, I hope none of the friends will crit- 
icise my method of purchasing inventions. 
It seems to me a duty, and I enjoy doing it. 
Very likely I am notional and peculiar 
about new inventions; but I have so many 
times paid money for things that were used 
for only a short time, or never used at all, 
that I begin to feel as if I did not want to 
offer very much for any thing again, until it 
seems to me to stand the test of months and 
years of daily use. 
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Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that 
by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man 
stand here before you whole.— Acts 3: 10, 


THE number of our subscribers up to date is 6905, 
a gain of 228 within the last month. Many thanks. 


“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 

THE above is the title of a little book of 45 pages, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson. It is written in friend H.’s 
happiest style, and sums up the whole matter of his 
method of getting comb honey, by obliging the 
bees to build worker comb in the brood-frames 
while they are storing honey in the sections, said 
sections being filled with foundation. The princi- 
ple consists in contracting the size of the brood- 
nest so as to force bees into the sections. The queen 
is kept below by the queen-excluding honey-boards. 
By much the best way of contracting the brood- 
chamber is by means of Heddon’'s half-depth brood- 
chambers. ‘The brood-nest is then contracted in 
size, but at the same time there is brood right un- 
der all of the sections. The result is, having all the 
honey above in marketable shape, and all the brood 
and pollen below. It is, in fact, much the same as 
the L. frame, with sealed honey in the upper half 
and brood and pollen in the lower half. The two 
halves are capable of being separated. We can 
mail the book to any address for 25 cts.; 10 for $2.00. 


OUR FRIEND THOMAS HORN, 

As claims have pretty nearly stopped coming in, 
we have decided to wind the matter up and close 
the books, it having been eight weeks since we first 
asked to have them sent in. Eighty-five persons 
have reported, and the total amount of money now 
claimed is about $438.62. As the number of individ- 
uals is so large, and the amounts of money are 
mostly so small, I have decided to forward al} let- 
ters to friend Horn, keeping for future reference 
the addresses of the parties, and the amount of 
money claimed. The greater part of the claims are 
for money sent, for which nothing was ever receiv- 
ed. There are, however, a few, and some of them 
tolerably large amounts, where the order was par- 
tially filled; but we hope that friend Horn and the 
purchaser can agree on what amount is still due. 
After having agreed, friend Horn is to send his 
note, payable in two years, or as much sooner as he 
can make it. He then proposes to take up these 
notes as speedily as possible. In case there can not 
be an agreement in regard to the amount due, | 
would suggest letting some disinterested third par- 
ty decide it, Ags fast as Mr. Horn’s creditors are 
satisfied, I should like to have them report directly 
to me, that we may publish their names for Mr, 
Horn’s encouragement. 
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PROTECTING SECTIONS OF HONEY IN STOUT MA- | 


NILLA OR CARDBOARD CASES. 
OwuR enterprising friend, H. R. Wright, of Albany, 
N. Y., the man who has pushed the ten-cent pack- 
age of comb honey so energetically, mails us a sam- 


ple case, or carton, made of very heavy stout ma- | 


nilla paper, to be slipped over the section as soon as 


itis taken from the hive. To allow the purchaser | 


to see the honey, an opening two inches in diameter 
iscut through the center of each side of the box. This 
paper case is stout enough to hold the section tight- 
ly together, thus entirely preventing the corners 
coming apart in shipping, or when pulled from the 
ease. Friend Wright says it uiso obviates the ne- 


CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


The following have sent us their circulars since 
our lust issue: 

8. H. Blosser, Dayton, Va., an 8-page list of apiarian supplies. 

Charles F. Uhl, Millersburg, O., a 4-page circular of bees and 
queens. 

Simon P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Md., a 2-page list of queens 
and bees. 

Mrs. Oliver Cole, Sherburne, N. Y.,a6-page circular of bees 
and queens. 

8. C. Perry, Portiand, lonia Co., Mich.. a 6-page price list of 
bees and queens. 

8. Valentine & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., a 3t-page list of apia 
rian supplies. 

E. H. Ricker & Co., Elgin, Lil, a 6 page large size) list of 





| nursery supplies. 


cessity of scraping off the propolis, for the paper case | 


entirely covers it, and this case ueed never be re- 


moved until the honey is taken out of its covering, | 


and put on the table. The envelope also covers up 
all vacant spaces and cells, and protects from leak- 
age and breakage. It makes the sections look all 
exactly alike, covers up all soils and stains, makes 
the packages neat, clean, and uniform in appear- 
ance, and yet with all these advantages it costs only 
half a cent for each pound of honey. Friend 


Robison & Gillette, Willoughby, O.. a 4page darge size) cir 
cular of beyry-baskets. 

FE. W. Pitzer, Hillsdale, la., a 10-page circular of bees, poul 
try, hives, sections, etc. 

Hayward & Stratton, East Pepperell, Mass.. a page circu 
lar of apiarian supplies 

Martin & Macy, North Manchester, Lnd., a 24-page circular of 
bee-supplies and poultry . 

Jos. W. Newlove, Columbus, O., a 12-page circular of apiarian 
supplies and smal! fruits. 

Charlies D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md., an i&-page circular of 
bees and high-class poultry. 

John A. Thorton, Lima, Lll.,a6-page price list of bees, queens, 
poultry, and a few apiarian supplies. 

G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, N. Y., a 4-page (large size) 
circular of bees and queens. The strain of bees whic r. K. 


| advertises are those formerly owned by L. C. Root, 


and thinks it will be the means of increasing the | 


sale of honey a hundred fold. We presume sam- 
ples are furnished free on application, although 
friend Wright does not say so in his circular. 


AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE FOR SEED-GROWERS 
AND OTHERS. 

THERE has been so much lamentation over the 
low prices offered for almost all rural products 
that itis a little bit pleasant to talk about advance 
in pricés. Last season, after we had putin all the 
peas we needed for market, I took all that remain- 
ed in stock after orders had ceased coming, and 
sowed them for the purpose of raising seed. They 


did finely in the fall of the year, and we raised a | 


lot of seed, apparently as nice as that purchased 


from our seedsmen. One patch of Stratagem was, | 


by neglect, never gathered. One reason why we 
did not take the time to do it was, that I concluded 


I could purchase what seed I needed, almost as | 


cheaply as [ could fuss to put up two or three 
bushels. It now transpires that the Stratagem, 
American Wonder, and Yorkshire Hero, are want- 
ed everywhere; and it is a question whether some 
of them can be found at any price. The same is 
true of the best kinds of sweet corn, Golden-wax 
beans, and many other of the new leading vegeta- 
bles. The grower who last year put in a good lot of 
something that he knew was good, has now the 
opportunity of securing a price that will pay him 
handsomely. We find this state of affairs constantly 
occurring. One who has a nice crop in stock of a 
really good thing, every little while finds a scarcity 
inthe market, and then he receives his reward. 


It is a good deal so with honey. It is expensive to | 


keep many things over, waiting for better prices, 
and sometimes it is a little dangerous; but the 
prudent man remembers past experiences, and 
prepares himself to meet emergencies. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The bee-keepers of Wisconsin will hold a convention at Hing- 
ham, Sheboygan Co., May 5, 1887. Mrs. H, HILLs. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Bee kee 
ers’ Association will meet in the Court- house in Benton, Frank- 
lin Co., I1]., April 20, 1887, at 10 a.m. AJ] are invited. 
F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 


Wright proposes to furnish these envelopes at cost, | comb foundation, extractors, smokers, ett. Mr, 


Charles Stewart, Sammonaville, N. Y., an advertising card of 
uses one of 
J. H. Martin’s chromo cards, which we have noticed before. 

J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic Falls, Me., a a a 2 large size ) 
catalogue of bee-keepers’ supplies. Messrs. M. & Sons are the 
editors of the * Bee-keepers’ Advance,” which we have before 


| mentioned in our columns. 


T. G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ill., a 34-page circular of every 
thing necessary for the apiary. Mr. Newman advertises as 
usual a large collection of supplies, and we are always glad to 


| recommend him to our bee-friends, 








Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa, a 30-page circular of 
apiarian supplies. We notice that Mr. N. has recently bought 
out Mr. J. M. Shuck, so that all needing reversible hives and re 
versible supers, as formerly made by Mr. 8., will now obtain 
them of our friend Mr. Nysewander. 

George Neighbour & Sons, 49 Rewent St., Holborn, London, 
England, send us a 70-page (large size) circular of every thing 


| needful for the apiary. As usual with price lists received from 
| England, we notice a very large collection of hives. Besides 


hives and implements constructed in England, we notice that 
Messrs. N. & Sons offer for sale those made after the American 
patterns. A perusal of this circular will give one a pretty fair 
idea of the status of bee-keeping in kngland. 














SPECIAL NOVICES. 





WANTED, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY NUMBERS OF 
THIS YEAR. 

UNTILL further notice we will pay 10 ects. each for 
either of the above numbers; ard those of our 
subscribers who failed to get them, and who still 
want them, may have them at the same price; that 
is, we will pay 10 cts. each and sell for WW cts. each, 
for the sake of accommodation, paying postage 
besides, ourselves. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

THERE has been such a demand for seed of the 
above clover, that the market is practically ex- 
hausted. Our prices for the present will be the 
same as before the last decline; viz., $8.00 per bush- 
el; $4.25 per half-bushel; $2.25 per peck, or 18 cts. 
per lb. By mail, 18 cts. per lb. for bag and post- 
age. Now, in giving the above prices we are 
obliged to say that there may be a stil! further ad- 
vance before your order reaches us. While this 
advance in price makesit hard for those who are 
obliged to buy, it is a good thing for those who 
have provided themselves wiih a stock of seed to 
meet the emergency. 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

THE demand has been so much greater than my 
expectations, that I have sold not only the one 
bushel first purchased, but five additional bushels ; 
and by taking ten bushels more I have got it ata 


eo so I can furnish it at the following reduction; 


.00 per bushel; $1.75 per peck; per half-peck, 


| $1.00; 1 1b., 25 ets. & Ib..8 ets. If wanted by mail, 


add 5 ets. per 4 lb.. or 18 cts. per whole pound, for 
bag and postage. For all we knowin regard to the 
new grain, see March No., page 167. The fact that 
it isso much larger in size is of itself quite an in- 
ducewent to give it at least a trial on a small scale, 
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“KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


PACKING SO WELL. 


The seeds you sent me cameup. Soon 
sent you an order for 10 Simplicity Cestivee 
Please accept iy 17 epetins my goods so well. | 
Trinity, Tex., Mar. 6 WALTER A. MARTIN 


A PERFECT BEAUTY. 


Il received the goods you sent, all in good order. 
Your method of packing is efficient. The queen you | 
sent is a perfect beauty. She was on the way six | 
days, and there wasn’t a single dead bee in the | 
cage when — Thanks for er 

Derden, Tex . OFFUTT. 


TEN STANDS FROM ONE POUND OF BEES RECEIVED 
LAST MAY. 


1 received those sections to-day, which you ship- 
ped the 2ist. They are all right. Iam well pleased 
with them. They came in nice order. I have not 
examined my bees for some time; they were all 
right then. [I have ten stands from the pound of 
bees and queen I received from you one year ago | 
last May. R. P. WARWICK. | 

Dayton, Tipp. Co., Ind., Feb. 28, 1887. 











PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


Those sections I got of you A ps perfect satisfac- | 
tion in every way. 1 order my goods. through | 
Mr. Elias Cole, and have for years = I ordered | 
1000 sections, 4% by 6 inches, and [ m partecty 
satisfied. I will call on you again. I have swarins | 
of bees. I obtained 1200 lbs. of comb honey last | 
season. I have lost but one swarm of bees in three | 


winters. E. DIFANY. | 


Norton, Ohio, March 14, 1887. 


WORTH A DOZEN OF THE OLD ONES. | 


The fdn. mill arrived here all right, March 19th. | 
Express charges were $1.25. I am weli pleased with | 
it, and also your promptness in filling the order. I 
was in a hurry for the mill, that is why 1 ordered it 
by express. 1 had counted the cost before sending 
for it. The mill is worth a dozen like the old one, 
in my estimation. I have made over 50 Ibs. of fdn. 
on the new since it came, and have not had as much 
trouble with it as 1 did in making one pouns on the 
old one. FRANK ROWLEY. 

Sycamore, Ill., Mareh 21, 1887. 


~~ 900 COLONIES OF 


Giolce ttallan & Albino Bees 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Also a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. COMB 
FOUNDATION from choice select yellow 
beeswax a speciaity, at very low rates, both 
wholesale and retail. 

Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual Catalogue 
before purchasing. 


sttan ““* WM. W. CARY, 


COLERAINE, MASS. 
Mention this paper when writing. 














NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


MASS. ., + BEE-KEEPeERs+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 


E. B. Newoous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


ee: Pacak a te , 85 cts. per Ib. No thin Tap. for 
sale. W.T. LYONS, ticker, Frank. Co., Tenn. c 











100,000 ¥-groove One-piece Sections, Linn and | ‘* 


Ruskere. Several sizes; will sell at eraeomn prices. | 
Semana for Peg A anal ay and — oe 


RAY, Hardin Co., 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish tlt thing you want. Price 
14% cts. per sq. foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
~ the size you want, 2 per sq. ft. 

When you he Retnets Bhg wee somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 

4 a See 67 sq. ft. each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 

27, 24, 2, and 4 sq. ft. 

| | $4 rolls of 100 sq. ft. meas 3 of Jat ee- ft ; 4of 98,2 of 97, and 
leach of 9, 52, 44, 4 3, and *_ . ft. 

14/1 ro each of 26, 14, and 5 sq. 

16 | 10 rote of of ie ft.; andl tack Of 132, 131, 131, 128, 128, 106, 56, 

an 

18 | 4 rolls of 1 . ft; 6of 147 sq. ft.,and leach of 153, 148, 145, 

145, 144, 190. 117. 118, Ob. 46. 3797, 9a, and 24 sq. ft. 

20 | 1 roll each of 164, 105. and 31 sq. ft. 

2| 1 roll each of 101, 73, 73, 55, 46, 46, and 16 sq. ft. 

24 | 38 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each, and 1 each of 100, 96, 92, 90, 66, 66, 66, 

60, 52, 50, 50, 10, 44, 36, 32, 30, 30, 28, 24, 24, 24, 20, 20, 20, 12, 12, 1, 
8, 8, 6, and 6sq. ft. 

26 | 112'rolls of 216 sq. ft. each, and l each of aah 215, 204, 201, 200, 
199, 195, 93 . 32, 30, 10, and 7 sq. f 

28 60 rolls of 2 233; 10 of 224; 4 of 222 sq. ft., Ae} leach of 257, 49, 
and 47 sq. ft. 

30} 16 rolls of a. Ay" ft., onl} sot of 107, 72, 62, 52, 50, 50, 27, 26, 
22, 20, 14, 1 0, 7, and 5 aq. f 

32 | 11 rolls of ob 2 of 256 sq. S. ind one each of 276, 141, 99, 96, 
93, 84, 80, 67, 13, and 8 sq. 

34 | 25 rolls of 4 q. ft., an LF of 142, 142, 183, 130, 98, 88, 74, 71, 

68, 4, 48, $2.27, 25, 17, and 14 sq. ft. 
36 i rolls . # 300 and Leach of 288, 192, 147, 120, 102, 51, 45, 

36, 36, 36, 36 ae eee 13, 12, and 9 xq. ft. 
38 | 24 rolls of ay sq. ft., and 1 each of 633, 300, 47, and 9 aq. ft. 
4 l roll each ond and 27 sq. ft. 
4 
46 


rs 


1 roll of 17 sq 
l roll of 8 on ft. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


DO NOT.MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And EGGS FOR HATCHING from seven varie- 
ties of High-Class Poultry. Choice breeding 
stock, and prices low. Send or Circular and Price 
List. . DUV AL 

itfdb Spencervi! e, Mont. Co., Md. 


Es from California bronze turkeys, at $1.50 pe 
sitting of 9. My tom weighs 40 Ibs. italian 
bees and queeus in any quantity. 

itfab GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 


ARTHUR TODD, ‘'9,R5RMenyowave 


Dadant Brood Foundation, 40c; for wiring, 45¢; thin 
surplus, 50c. Extra thin, 60c. BEKS, UEENS 
SECTIONS, SUPPLIES GENERALLY. bd 


70 Swarms of Bees for Sale 


In new 8-frame L. hives, all on wired frames of fdn. 
40 swarms of pure Italians at $5.00 per swarm; 30 
swarms hybrids at $4.50. Queens one and two 
years old. Bees will be shipped as soon as weather 
will permit. Safe arrival guaranteed. Sickness 
compels me to sell again. Send money in registered 
letter or express mon 7 mege < = amorionn Express. 
First come, first serv D, 
Milford, "sem. Co., Wis. 


60 Colonies of Italian Bees For Sale. 


Ttalians, $5.00; hybrids, $4.00, in Langstroth 10- 
frame hives. Also brood-frames filled with comb, 
and broad aan with separators. Address 

OHN GRANT, BATAVIA, Ouro. 
50 FIRST-CLASS 1] HONEY and Wax 
EXTRACTORS, CHEAP. 
E.T7. LEWIS £ CO.. Toledo, Ohio. 
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ers of GEEANINGS that 


Doolittle 


has concluded to sell 
— BEES 
during 188'7 
following prices: 


One colony be es 











five ‘ 
Ten ad = g 
One untestéd queen . 100 
Three ‘“ 2 00 


1 untested queen reared 
by nat’l swarming. 150 
DRTOS GTO, «50k o0h 000% 3 00 


>: 


1 tested queen reared by 
natural swarming. 300 





| RE ieeaateriates a 6 00 
Tested!queens, 1886 rearing, each........ .... . 400 
Extra selected, 2 years old, each................ 10 00 


OW Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the bees, and each class of queens. 
Address G. M. DOOLI'TTLE, 
BORODINO, Onon. vo., N Y. 


MY 2: 1008, ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
RIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QU 'EENS, 
NUCLE be COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
ay ea HH. BaOWs. taste Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


ARISE to say to the read- | 


SECTIONS. 


I will sell nice white basswood sections for $3.00 
per 1000, smooth on both sides, 4-piece all dovetail- 


| ed, 44x44. Send for sample. 


at the | 


itfidb SW. 8. WRIGHT, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOR PRICES OF 
Berry-Baskets and Crates, Send to 
Mrtimrorz, Harrotp & Grove, Columbiana, 0. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BASKET FREE. 
We ulso sell baskets in flat. 7-10db 


[ J PPLIES VERY LOW. 


UP: nice brood foundation, 38 cts. 

erlb. Bees in 10-frame L. hives, plenty of 

oney, straight combs, with queen, .00. 

Novice extractor, well made, $5.50. All supplies 
correspondingly low. E. Y. PERKINS, 

itfd _Jefferson, Greene Cos, Iowa. 











100 Tested Queens from Imported Mother, 


NOV., 1886, REARING, 
At $1.00 each, during the month of April. Un- 
tested, $9.00 a dozen. J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Money-Order Office, NEW IBERIA, 
Ted Iberia Par., La. 





NEW POULTRY and FRUIT BOOKS 


The Publishers of Fa 
— at Springiie 


i re subscriber you wi 


in anaes ¢ or money we will send one, 


rower.”’ 


fs the Most © 
ere 4% rere NY F 








fo 
in Ne B.Tech apeet tells how to make 


ee secav iia S108. This chap ter alone will enajie you to 

make mond forah fener market. 

POU ARCHI TECTURE. Illustrations of new and 
practica fia. ouses. entirely of NEW AND PRACTICAL 


MATTER from ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 


ure that are solid at 25 or 50 cents eac’ 


The Practical Fruit Grower 


being written by 


f£ aStanéard Work by 2. Stand 


bvor, s. IT. MAYNARD, of the Massac farts wr 
tains the results of years of Successful ir fruit growing. An INVALUABLE 
in fruit cu 


AID TO EVERY ONE intereste 


SPECIAL I15-DAY OFFER. 


To every one accepting the® 
above offer within (5 baa, “=o 


f great EY coors evel BOM TP OR gf le G wy = 
and getailed direc’ions for 


“Money oreee FREE! 


we will send in‘ addition * 
TOC SELL THEM,” a boo 
concise, plain, practical, co on 
planting, cultivating, harvestin 
nder this offer every one sending 
4 Mineo twice each month for the rest of the year § 














pnd Hom 
mare make the following unprecedented trial offer, in order to 


fntroduce F Farm an d Ho me into thousanus of new homes, being confident that once 
Il not do without it. 

The re ular peice d. Farm a and Home is 50 cents a year, but on receipt of 30 cents 

1 restot this year, and in addition all send ares and 

the * Prac Fruit 


tpaid a3 pew and valuable = 8, L 4 4. _— ical Poultry Grower ”’ and 
‘hese boo rth teu times the money paid Wo any one interested in poultry or fruit 


The Practical Poultry Grower | ANew Book, 


te, Most Practical heck of the kind ever 
es MAS A'TURES: 
= pannaaenen, Directio ons 


ISING is fully treated by 
ence in the business make him 
= authori y- ‘Tells how to contract home-made incubators. 

» Meat and mgoedine. 


This chapter alone contains more valus 
able intormation, spin ans, etc., than = of the treatises of poultry architect- 
a 


and wy marketin 
cents poeey aL 


, asemi-monthly Agricultural and Family Journal 





















Offered Only by Us. 


hens lay 


College. It con- 


nearly 100 Money Crops. 
ea the receipt of ‘nis Ops. will receive Farm 


ie three books contain nearly 

00 or as many as 

e000 FARM ' other Books that sell for @1 
each. Such an in OprrOr set? to 
obtain 1 reading has never 
before been offered. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT FOUND JUST bs samy ne a cmesths ten 25 





Farm and Home is acknowledged ¥ all who know y Nd to be th 
ad Garden, Live —— bosiey ‘bees. +4 


If — are eee in the : Farm an 
Flowers, practical hints in any one ee 
ane ah pod ie ores Sr asthe hase being 


OF BOOKS ond coy of Puneet and Home ine Ipcharmoter and ci Bat 


of its cla 
Planes 0 
more than the money oui 


cents e2ch. 


\ddress, mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mase 


emit with Postage Stamps, l’ostal Notes, or otherwise. 
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WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, | 


— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Glood Work. 
24-lldb 


> ARMSTRONG’S << 





NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The cheapest, simplest, and most practical hive 
ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- 
ton, Mich., says: ‘“ Let me congratulate you on 
having such a good hive. Your reversible-section 
case is perfection itself.’ Sample hive complete, 
with paint, $2.50. Send. your name and address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- 
page illustrated catalogue free. Address 


sean __B. §. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville Ils. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Owing to different arrangement of machinery in 
our new building we have for sale at half their cost 
the following: 

Three 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a2 15-16- 
in. shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 

Six 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a2 7-16-in. 
shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 

Eight 30-in. iron pulley~ 10-in. face. for a 2 7-16-in. 
sha Cost $8.00 each; will sell for $4.00. 

These are just as good as new, and a bargain to | 
the man who needs them. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina O. 
NADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 


RBTATI. fee advertisement in another column. 


rece ak ee 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS. 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Ac., &e. 


PERFECTION COLD- BLAST SMOKERS, 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 6; Penang 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers ltfdb 


| Write to W. H. COOK, # Clintonville, # Wis., 


FOR PRICES ON 


Bee-Hives, Sections, & Frames 


As I am located where an abundance of basswood 
and pine grows, I feel safe to say I can furnish my 
goods as cheap as they can be produced. 


A. |. Root Chaff Hive a Specialty. 


All goods warranted. For reference, apply % > 
Bank of Clintonville, Wis. 4tfdb 


Fe “Gilt Edge’ Apiary offers Italian queens 

from imp. mother; untested, in April and May, 
$1.25; unt’d, in June and a $1.00. Tested queens 
| Here gy above price. 


P. STAIR, 
5-10d Whitney, St. Clair Co., Ala. 


200°"ton sive’ BEES 


50 colonies on special terms. Send for prices. 


567d §, D, MoLEAN, BOX 190, COLUMBIA, TENN. 
HERE WE ARE AGAIN FOR (887. 


For Sale! Italian Queens 


Bred of imported mothers. Bees by the pound, 
brood, nucleus, and full colonies. IT never had foul 
brood. Send for catalogue. Cc, Ly, 

itfdb Millersburg, Holmes © 0., Ohio. 


100 During first half of May I will 
IB sel] these at $1.25 per lb. Also 
LB untested Italian queens, bred 
| 


from imported mother, to go 
Es bees, at $1.25 each. Cash must accompany 
| orders, and should be sent before Apr. 20. Ref., Ist 


| Nat. Bank here. 789d E. Burke, Vincennes, Ind. 











RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 








‘Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00 ; with movable 
oe months and figuresfor 

BEES, HONEY. \ dating, like No. 3,83.00. 


Full outfit included— 
a COMB FOUNDATION » | ads, ink, box, ete. 


Bent by mail postpaid. 
Apianaz Supplies Without ink and pads 


/f 50.cts. less. 
NE, ay Put your stamp on 
an’ every card, letter 


per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
Bis 3 and you will save your- 
| self and all who! ‘a0 business with you a“ world of 
| trouble.”” J know, you see 
We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, etc. Send for cir- 
cular. &,.&. Root, Medina, O. 
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Wants. or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under th 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for 








head at one-half our 
s department m 


exeeed 5 lines, and you must 8aY you want your ad. in th 
arti it, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
n 


ave the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
pa this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
e S. 








ANTED.—To exchange tor good _ horses 

and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 
2tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


ase ety gee 


JANTED.—To exchange eggs from four yards, 
pure-bred prize-winnin 
alsike clover seed. Eggs, 
for 30. 
3-8db 


i aatatad te Ss 
we eigen ated 


2.0 for 13, or $3.00 
B. D. SIDWELL, 
Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio. 





burgs, aud Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, or foundation. Circulars free. 
4tfidb. A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio, 


ANTED.—To exchange nursery stock of all kinds 
for bees in spring. Terms on angiiesgon, mat 
ing what you want. D. G. EDMISTON, 
4tfdb. Adriau, Mich. 


\ % improved, frame house and barn, good 
spring, % mile froma thriving temperance town; 
good schools, church, ete., and situated on the 
great basswood belt of Wisconsin, for propert. 








Arkansas, small or large. Apiary if desired. Cor- 
respondence solicited. M. A. GILL, 
5tfdb Star, Vernon Co., Wis. 





ANTED.—To exchange, any amount of Wyan- 
dotte and Brown Leghorn eggs for grapevines, 
fdn., plum-trees, or any thing useful. 
67d BENJ. ZURCHES, Apple Creek, Wayne Co., O. 
ANTED.—To exchange for sewing - machine, 
Brown Leghorn pullets, 75c; cockerels, $1.00; 


eggs, Toc per 13; 26, $1.00. Warranted pure. 67d 
Mrs. ALICE BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 





ANTED.—To exchange eggs from pure - bred 
Langshan fowls, for beeswax, tested Italian 
queens, good revolver, or any thing useful. 
E. P. ALDREDGE, Franklin Square, Col. Co., O. 
3 . Parent Neh CES So Se The SS ee hn Re er a = a 
ANTED.—To exchange a new Hitchcock's Bible, 
cost $9.75; Sharpless, Crescent, Monarch, and 


a mews 
2 SORES Hot ict SION Bea Sate 


also pair of Plymouth Rocks. 8. J. ADAMS, 
6d Cub Creek, Charlotte Co., Va. 
a ANTED.—To exchange forty thousand extra-fine 
i= Cuthbert, Gregg, and 13 other new varieties 
& red and black raspberry plants, for comb or ex- 
tracted honey. The honey is to be delivered next 
fall. Write for terms of exchange to 
6-7- E. T. FLANAGAN, box 995, 
Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ill. 
ANTED.—To exchange for extracted white clo- 
ver or basswood honey, or bees, a new foot- 
wer saw. Write for particulars. 
tfdb W.S. WRIGHT, Battle Oreek, Mich. 





' ing Wyandotte cockerel, of the ** Poquanock”’ 
kK strain? W. H. Osporne, Chardon, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees or bronze 
turkey-eggs for a Canary bird singer and cage. 
Geo. W. BAKER, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 





ANTED.—To exchange bees by the pound or full 
colonies, queens, comb fdn., eggs for hatching 
from L. Brahmas and S. S$. Hamburgs, for sections, 
Jersey cow, American Merino sheep, or offers. 
6-7. J. P. STERRITT, Sheakley ville, 
Mercer, Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—To exchange for beeswax, one foot- 
power saw. Also wanted, a good Mexican sad- 
die and bridle, for sections or other supplies. 
6-7d C. A. GRAVES, Birmingham, Ohio. 


Plymouth Rocks, for 


GGS for hatching.—Wyxandottes, Polands, Ham- | 


TANTED.—To exchange 40 acres of good land, 


in| 


: Wilson Strawberry-plants, for pure Italian queens, 


HAT am T offered in exchange ‘fora high-scor- | 


new, O. K., for 4 Italian dollar queens in July. 
| td A. Mortad, Ottawa, Hil. 


| ANTED.—To exchange 8) colonies of bees in 
chaff and Simp. hives, of 10 wired tdn. frames 
| each, for some good land near by. Apply ab once. 
| 78d Almont, Mich: 


Jas. H. ANDRUS, 
| | ANTED.—To exchange Wyandotte 8, pure 
ground bones and shells, and Groau taaptcrty. 
| a7 for comb foundation. 
| -8-9d A. A. FRADENBURG, Port Washington, 0. 


Aru. <2 exchange section boxes, 4-piece 
dovetailed, Sig xeaxl 6s wtloe $4.00 pes 1000, for 
tivator, Or a comb 


a Planet Jr. seed-dril! and cu 
| fdn. mill (a 10-inch mill preferred). 
| Td F. T. HALL, Lochiel, Dunn Co., Wis. 


| JANTED.—To exchange a Wilson's e-1nill, 





| fg —To exchange metal cornered, wired 
} frames (Simp.), ready to hang in the hive, filled 
| with foundation, for Italian bees and queens. 

7- R. B. BONEAR, Cherry Ridge, Pa. 


TANTED.—To exchange Barnes foot-power saws 
and bees, for steam-engine, honey, or beeswax. 
7-db C. W. & A. H. K. BLoop, So. Quincy, Mass. 


ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert raspberry 
. roots for a double-barrel 12-gauge breech-load- 
| ing shot-gun, or a female ferret, or wax. 

M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


\ ] ANTED.—A young man of some experience, to 
take charge of an apiary of sixty colonies of 

bees, either on shares or for wages. Address 

7d J.P. CONNELL, Box 132, Hillsboro, Texas 


Wanted A good bee-keeper to take charge © 
* my apiary of 12) colonies, on shares 
ROBERT BLACKLOCK, Killgore, Carter Co., Ky. 


WANTED.—Competent assistant in apiary for 
summer. DR. THOM, Streeteville, Can. 6-7d 


ANTED.—A steady man to work small apiary and 
garden. Correspond with J. T. BURWARD, Seneca, Wis. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 














free of 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices 
iow. Wedo this bec bh 


| charge, as bel 

| enough to these queens to pay, 

| ing them in stock; and yet it is oftent 

| dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





} 

| I have about 30 hybrid queens, reared 
| from imported queens, but have proven hybrids. 
| These J will sell, during April, at 50 cts. each; y, 
| 37% cts. each. June and after, 25 cts. each, 

| and after, per half-dozen, $1.25. Per dozen, $2.25; 
| 

| 





per two dozen, $4.00. 
GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Wayne Co., ind. 





I shall remove 6 young mismated Italian queens, 
about the last of April. Who wants them at 

| each? Miss A, M. TAYLOR, 
Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., fll. 


cts. 


Twenty-five pure Italian queens, mated with 

_ black drones, at 50 cts. apiece, now. Safe arrival 

guaranteed. Three black queens at 25 cts. apiece. 
8S. H. CoLwick, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 


A few good bybrid queens, in April and May, ut 
50c each. PELHAM & WILLIAMS, Maysville, Ky. 


— — 
GIVEN AWAY. 

We will send free by mail one of our latest im- 

proved drone and queen traps to oy yearly sub- 
-seriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 
| Price $1.00 per annum. Sample copies free. Send 
the $1.00 in common letter at our risk. 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 

















! 


| Address ' 

Gs a J _ Wenham, Mass. 
TBSTED QUEENS, in April and May, at $2.50 each. 
i PELHAM & WILLIAMS, Maysyille, Ky. 
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ARTHUR TODD, ‘,fERteNTBY yA" 


Dadant Brood ctaahesion, 40c; for wiring, 45e; thin | 


surplus, 50e. Extra thin, 60c. BEES, QUEENS, 


SECTIONS, SUPPLIES GENERALLY. Aa | 


OR SALE. BEES AND COMB FOUNDATION, by 
E. 8. HILDEMANN, — Dodge Co., Wis. 
8-9-10 





EARLY SOUTHERN QUE ENS. 


| have now three dozen purely mated Italian 
queens ready to send off by return mail, at &1 00 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Most of these ure 
reared from imported mother, and the best have 
not been picked out. LUTHER GRAY, 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. H. G. FRAME 
+-16db North Mane hester, ind, 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- | 


ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in-color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.: C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O0.: Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co.. Nappanee 
Ind,: Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Herte}, 
JT. Freeburg, IIl.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Hl.: 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd. 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer. 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.. 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E.R. Newcomb. 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Tll.; J. B. Mason & Sons. Mechanic 
Falls, Maine: G.L. Tinker, New Philadelphia. O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Trendwell. Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes. Waco. McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.. E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon & W. 


J. =tratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, | 


fowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for somes Sree, and peice list of capelieer 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in | 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every s 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
8bttd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 





ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE, 


REARED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


Untested, in March and wit $1.25; May to Nov. 
#1.00; Nov. and after, $1.2: Address 4-6-8d 


J.P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
mM. a. EUnNTgT, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in every thing needed 
in the apiary. 


BEAUTIFUL SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, &C. 


4tfd Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Price list free. (Near Detroit) 


There is Some Fun 


And much sense in our beautiful chromo card de- 
scribed on pages 883 and 112. Sense to tell people in 
u neat way what you have to sell; and fun to take 
inthe money. Look it up, or address 


ita J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 





BE SURE 


‘To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN ciscwitere. “it com SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
| new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





| ITALIAN QUBENS AND BEES. 
J. C. SAYLES, 

| 2tfd Hartford, ‘Vashington Co.. Wis. 
FOR SALE AT 


W. O. WINSOR’S FACTORY, 


NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y., 


BEE-HIVES, FRAMES, FOUR- 
PIECE SECTIONS, AND 
Packing-Crates. 


Price List Free. 


6-8-1- 12d 
G6S from Califor nia bronze turkeys, at $1.50 per 
sitting of 9. My tom weighs 40 Ibs. Italian 
bees and queens in any quantity. 
itfadb GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 


ea Te CHEAP. 
| 789d -T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


For Sale! 25 Colonies of Italian Bees, 


In lots to suit purchasers. Packed in Simplicity 
hives, at $8.00 per hive. Three- we bees, strong 
and in good — Apply to . W. H. EICKE, 

8d WEsT oveuna. ‘CLARION COo., PA. 


1iaetin QUEENS "tht 
6lidb Address - P. Davis, Goodman, N. C. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40e. per lb.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45c. per ib. Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per Ib. 1 % discount on all orders received 

| before the 15th of April. 


| SAMPLES FREE. 
3-tfdb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 


50 FIRST-CLASS HONEY and WAX 
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WANTED TO SELL. —200 COLONIES OF 


WATT MINOR inns 0K. cde wins's 000048 $2 50 ° e : 
Two-story Simplicity hives (complete) each 1 50 
Chaff hives (have been used some) each . 300 
Highly bred el? queens, —_ Skwar dedicates oe 
444x444 sections (V groove) per M.......-.. ..- 500 

The photo ‘of my aplary given asa premium on FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
supplies purchased to the umount of $5.00, cash or- | ; 
ders. Will exchange nuclei colonies or ext’d honey | Also a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. COMB 


for apiarian supplies, if new. | FOUNDATION from choice select yellow 


7tfdb .M. YOUNG, Rock Bluffs, Nebraska. | beeswax a specialty, at very low rates, both 


| wholesale and retail. 


J Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual Catalogue 
before — hasing. 
ires 
Near your home in Western Pennsylvania and | 3tfqb _ WM. W. CARY, 


in the oil-producing district of Butler Co. COLERAINE, MASS. 
SIMPLICITY, PORTICO, AND THREE Mention this paper when writing 


sebit Ros baled ee, 16th ta'he eee: foneeust 40 0008 | N 
end for price lis s to your ere o dea 

o Capital Required! 
AGENTS FIND 


with me. Cc. P. BISH 
No Better Way to Wiake a 


7T8010-11-13d «St. Joe Station, Butler Co. Pa. 


One - Piece | 
Sections and 
Wood Sepa- 
rators, a spe- 
cialty. Our No. 


equal for the 
rice. Berry- | 
askets and 

crates also, a | 

specialty. For 


THAN BY SELLING 


| 
od of $5, $10, $15, $20, $28and $30 Per Day 
i : 


catalogue, ad- | 
dress as in the | 
cut. 6-7-8d | 
| 
| 


es lili? as gee 
BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. oe 
Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 per Ib., 
according to time. Choice queens and brood cheap- Hand Hand Force 
er in proportion. Also ADJUSTABLE HONE 


CASE, hives, and 7. Circular free. 6tfdb 
OLIVER FOST R, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., fa. Three Complete Machines in One 


ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES, | [Pty yatents all over the U.S. who are making 
BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI, the ‘ir name, ond addres in cate slawae. B&To intro- 

duce it T will send asample pump, express paid, te 

® AND COMB FOUNDATION. any express station in the U.S. for 0 Made of biass 


reign’ 107 Cirewiar FAS eaux. | Will Throw Water From $0 to 60 Feet, 


AND RETAILS FOR ON .00O. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. (ndiamslable for’ tection LY $6.00 


The Potato Bug Attach- Fruit Trees. 
BEESWAX HEADQUARTERS mentisa wonderful invention. AGENTS WANTED 
1 everywhere. Send at once ios iNustrated catalogue, 


price list and terms. Addre 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- P Cc, LEWIS, Catskill, N. ¥. 


mestic and Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
BEES FOR SALE 


which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 
COLONIES, 


tion at lowest prices. We guarantee all our becs- 
Nuclei # Queens 


wax absolutely pure. Write to us for prices. Ad- 
dress R. ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, 4-12b SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
At Living Rates. 
Send for Cireular and 
Price List to 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
c. C. VAUGHN, 


MASS ., + BEE-KEEPERs+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 
&tfdb Columbia, Tenn. 


E.R. Newoous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
—— ————__—___-— —A complete apiary of 140 colo- 

1 1000 Past. “ass SMOKERS gaeer. FOR SALE. onies of fine premium bees ina 
T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo never-failing locality. A bargain, if called for soon. 


My bees and queens were awarded first premium at 


A :=< NCo’s | the late St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Address at 
ia J. i L. WERNER, Edwardsville, Hl. 4tfdb 


| once, 


New Bee Sis Hive For Sale 100 colonies of Italian bees. From 


Takes either Eclectic or Simplicity frames, the 1-Ib. $5.00 to $8.00 per colony. Tested 
sections, etc., and is cheaper and better than any he | queens, in May, $2.00; after June 1, $1.50. Untested 
has before brought out. He sells all supplies cheap- | queens, in May, $1.00: six, $5.00; after June 1, 75e.; 
er than ever, and guarantees satisfaction EVERY six, $4.00. Also bees by the pound; 2 and 3 frame 
TIME. You will save money by writing him for nuclei: hives, sections, fdn., ete. Circular free. 

particulars. _. 5tfdb 51,Marclay St., N. ¥,@ | 5-l6db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
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Issi GLEANINGS IN 
BEES! Cees DEES! 
For ie, \ aes g 

berdis ._W.SH EPH D, Rochester, 0: 





Tana BEES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies, in April and May, $7.00 (Simp. wired | 
frames, combs built on fdn). ees, per lb., $1.00. | 
Per 4% Ib., 60 cts. Tested queens, $2.00. 
$125. Mismated queens, 50 cts. All queens reared | 
from imported mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
6tfdb BOX 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ills. 


BEES CHEAP! 


I have had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. Lintend to start an apiary five miles from 
town; wi!l sell full colonies and nuclei cheap. Fine 
queens a specialty. For particulars, address 


We. P. KIMBER, 
stfdb Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 


OR SALE.— BEES, good colonies in shipping- 
cases, with 9 Langstroth frames. hy Napmen gy 4.50; 
hybrids, $4.00; delivered at R. R. station any time 
after May 1. MISS MABEL FENN, 
ittdb Tallmadge, Ohio. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH.,, 
Has written, published, and now offers for sale, a 
a little book upon “The PRODUCTION OF 
COMB HONEY.” Although its distinctive fea- 
ture is that of teaching how to profitably dispense 
with full sheets of foundation in the brood-nest 
when hiviny swarms, several other points are 


touched upon, and the system of comb-honey pro- | 
duction that the author believes to be best is briefly | 
Price of the book, Srntgans. 2% cts. Tttdb | 


outlined. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WHREKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining mueh valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 32 pages. otth 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 


ONE PIKCE V-GROOVE SECTIONS, BEE- 
FEEDERS, WIRE NAILS, PER- 
FORATED ZINC, 

Serub Brushes, a friend for the ladies, 65 cents 
each: $4.00 per dozen. Alsike clover seed, $7.50 per 

bushel; $2.00 per peck; 15 cents per pound. 


J. MILLER & CO., 
4-10db NAPPANEE, IND. 


ON: 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from ail 
others. is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the ball in thecup 
ress vi peOk 2 e intes- 
ner person 

does with the finger. | rat tee Sressure the ier- 
nia is held securely ny and 
pom ineeng Itiseary,c ierbl 
culars free. 










Untested, | 


Eggs for Hatching. — 


From pure-bred S. C. and R. C. B. Leghorns, Black 
Hamburgs, and P. Rocks. Per sitting of 13 exgs, 
| $1.00. Two or more sittings, at one time, each 75 ets. 
Carefully packed in baskets, and express charges 
_ to destination anywhere in N. Y. State. Also 
00 colonies of Italian bees for sale. Breeding and 


ae eee now. Untested queens, after May 


15th 7“ for prices. 
| 7-8d . D. WOOLVER, Munnsville, N. Y. 
U RE P. ROC K EGGS, $1.00 PER 13. 
1-84 R. W. TURNER, Medina, Ohio. 


300 LBS. ae LASS FOUNDATION, CHEAP. 
Od . f. LEW IS & cO., Toledo, ‘Ohio. 


PRIME & GOVE, 
BRISTOL, - VERMONT, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 


Crates a Specialty. Price List and Samples free. 
5tfdb. 


“HEDDON'S- 





NOW READY. 


ADDRESS JAMES HEDDON, 
won DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


KEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus- 
trated catalogue, for 1887, FREE. Reduc- 
ed prices. Address J03. ty ‘WANDER, Des Moines, lows. 
btf ‘db 


ATTENTION! 


SECTIONS, BEE-HIVES, HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES, ETC. 
LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Best of goods at lowest prices. Write for free il- 
lustrated Catalogue. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


RTE TE WET 


a] . 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 


line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, lil. 


ADAN'T®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
: sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. { 








; 
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__ Honey Cel LIN. 


C TY MARKETS. 
MILWAUKKE.—Honey.—The demand for honey is 
quite fair for good qualities, either comb or ex- 
tracted. We quote: 


Choice white 1-lb, sections, li@l 
6 « 2h. “ 10@11 
Dark, not wanted. 
Extracted, white, in bbls. and kegs, 6@6', 
- in tin pails, 64@Q@7 
* dark, in bbls, 4@5 
Beeswaz, 25c. A. Y. BIsHOopP, 
Mar. 28, 1887. 142 W. Water St. 


CuicaGo.—Honey.—Season is quite far advanced 


for comb honey, and sales are in a small way. | 


Prices are easier than on last quotations, still we 
try to get 12@13c for the fancy lots, and there is not 
much of that grade. Extracted, about the same as 
last quotation. Beeswax, 25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 
Apr. 9, 1887. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


CLEVELAND. —Honey. —T he. market has been a lit- 
tle more uctive of late aud there has been a fair de- 
mand for best l-lb. sections of white honey at 11@12. 
Second quality continues dull at 9@10. Extracted, 
5@6. Beeswax, 25c. 

Apr. 9, 1887.’ . KENDEL, 

115 Ontario’ St Cleveland, O. 

COLUMBUS. —Honey. —White clover in comb in 
good demand at M@ldc. California, none in mar- 
ket. Extracted, white clover, 10@12c. Good white- 


clover honey is scarce in this market and sells read- | 


ily at — EAKLE CLICKENGER, 
Apr. 9, 1887. 117 South 4th St. 
CLINCINNATI.—Honey. —No change since our last 
quotations. Demand for table honey is fair for the 
time being, and demand from manufacturers has 
improved. We quote 11@l4c for choice comb honey 


in the jobbing way, and 3@7 for extracted honey, | 


according to quality, on a rival. 
Beeswax is in fair demand, and brings "0@25c on 
arrival tor good to choice yellow. 
Apr. 7, 1887. CuHas. F. MUTH & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Yor«.—Honey.—The demand for comb hon- 
ey continues fair, and there is no material change 
in the market. 

Apr. 11, 1887. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 


New York. 


St. Louis.—Honey.- We quote you honey still 
dull. Choice white-clover 1-lb. sections, 10c, and 
moving slow. Dark 9c, and broken and out of con- 
dition, 6@&e. Extracted clover, cans, 5; bbls., 4; 
Southern, 3@3%. Peeswax,as runs, 21@22; selected, 
2%. B. Westcott & Co., 

Apr. 11, 1887. 108 and 110 Market St. 


Detroir.—Honey.— Best grades of comb honey 
have advanced since last quotations. Best white- 
clover in one pound sections LI@12 cts. 

Beeswar, m M. H. Hunt, 

Apr. 11, 1887. Bell Branch, Mich. 

PHLILADELPHIA.—Honcy.—Honey nominally as | 
last, but no movement whatever, and no demand. 

Beeswax is quiet but steady; we quote: Yellow, 
choice, 22@28; dark, inferior, 20@21; white, 27@28. 

Apr. 11, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 

242 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


aemenenmnamendll 


500 FRAMES OF BROOD 


Two-thirds full, well covered with bees (Italian), no 
ueen, in two-frame nucleus hives; just the thing 
or queen-rearing, $1 each frame, after June Ist. 
Twenty last-years’ tested Italian queens, $2 each. 
8-9.10d M. ISBELL, Horeich, N. Y. 
Full Colonies of Italian Bees, 
For Sale. 2,3,and 4 Frame Nuclei. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $1.50 each; after, 
$1.25 each. 














each. After that date, single queen, 75 cts.; six for 
$4; twelve for $7.75. Pounds of bees, same price as 
untested queen 

itfdb 1. R. COOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


Untested, before june Lith, $1.00 | 


SOLID RED DRONES! 


Yes, my American-Albino-!talian, selected oe 
produce them: DOOLIETLE says, “ The Reddest 
leversaw.” I CHALLENGE the Ae on BEES. 
Send for prices. Specialties—Queens, Nuclei, and 
Colonies. Warranted queens.—A. A. and G. Italians, 
$1.00 each; tested, $2.50. Cyprians, from a Benton 
imported queen, mated to Albino drones, 4 more. 

5-ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 71—65. 
8d Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N.C. 


ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Sections smooth on both sides, V or nearly square 
groove, dovetailed ends, or to nail, at $3.50 per 1000. 
; B. WALK!BR & CO., 
&tfd Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


iuia BEES set 


30 COLONIES, AT $5.00, 86.00, AND 87.00 
PER COLONY, 
In Langstroth frames and latest improved hives, 
for section boxes or extracted honey. 


| JAMES CRAIG, - Mr, Merman, - Vrront. 


Stfdb- 
APRIL 2, 1887. 


THE NORTHSHADE APIARY 


Now consists of 195 colonies of choice Italian bees, 
the progeny of selections of queens trom the supe- 
rior and well-known Dadant strain of imported 
| queens. One hundred colonies of these bees for 
, sale cheap. For prices, ete., see my ad. in March 

15th and April Ist.GLEANINGS. The 5 per cent dis- 
' count extended to May Ist. 








| Address o. H. TOWNSEND, 
| 8d Kal. Co. Alamo, Mich. 


- Stanley’s Automatic 
HONEY - EXTRACTOR. 


BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 
Send for latest catalogue, with full description. 


8d = Address, W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Y. 
‘Holy-Land Bees and Queens, Cheap. 


Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 
SEND FOR CLRCULAR, 


‘GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, le READING, PA. 
SHIRLEY’S 


CONTRACTIBLE + BEE - HIVE. 


Write for descriptive circular. It will pay 


Address W. H. SHIRLEY, 
| 89d Mill Grove, Allegan Co., Mich. 


BEES! BEES! BEES! 


Bees by the pound, Italian Queens, Comb Foun- 
dation, Sections, Hives. and all kinds of Bee Sup- 
| plies at rock-bottom prices. Send for we —_ now 
out. SMITH & JACKSON, P. O. 
gd Tilbury Center, Kent Co. ., Ont., cone 


(ETot ENGRAVING TOOLS, 10 pieces, in lock- 
S 
box, all for $3.00. H. L. STRONG, Medina, Ohio. 


